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LIST OF DRURY LANE THEATRE IN 1765. 
ps years ago Miss Fanny Kemble gave me a 
nt roll which had been among her father’s 
res. It is a pay list of Drury Lane Theatre 
ed and twenty years old, and is supposed 
in Garrick’s handwriting. I do not know 
a similarly exhaustive list is to be found, 
me it has always been of extreme interest, 
ing, as it does, the old days of “Candle- 
” and of “‘ Numberers.” I have copied it, 
hope that it may prove of interest to readers 
iN. & Q.” It would serve a double purpose if 
ald call forth a pay list, or even a bare re- 
of the weekly expenditure of some of the 
theatres of to-day. What the “S. Fund.” 
hh which it closes, I do not know. Perhaps 
Teader of “N. & Q.” can tell. 
Lane Theatre Pay List, 9th February, 1765, at 
O91, lls. 6d. p. diem, and 4171. 9s, p. week. 
Men. oe Week. 


d, a & 


Mr. Bransby .. 
Mr. Lee fois 
Mr. Burton 

Mr, Jackson ... 


Mr, Baddeley and we 


Mr. Moody 
Mr. Rosher 
Mr, Powell 
Mr. Griffith 
Mr. Adcock 
Mr. Packer ... 
Mr. Parsons ... 
Mr. Granger ... 
Mr, Ackman ... 
Mr. Clough 
Mr, Didier 

Mr. Philips 
Mr. Raftor 

Mr. Vaughan 
Mr. Preston 
Mr. Cattle 

Mr. Fox 

Mr. Marr 

Mr. Strange ... 
Mr, Wyatt ee 
Master Burton 
Mr. Keen 

Mr. Mortimer 
Mr. West 

Mr. Watkins 


Mrs. Cibber 
Mrs. Pritchard 
Mrs. Clive 
Miss Pope... 
Mrs. Bennett 
Mrs, Bradshaw 
Mrs. Lee . 
Mies Cheney ... 
Miss Plym 
Mrs, Cross 
Mrs, Simpson 
Mrs, Simson ... 
Mrs, Matthews 
Mrs. Smith 
Mrs. Spires 
Miss Mills 

Miss Pearce ... 


Sigr. Giustinelli 
Mr. Vernon 
Mrs, Vincent 
Mrs. Scott 

Mr, Champnes 
Miss Wright ... 
Miss Slack 
Master Kaworth 
Mrs, Dorman 
Miss Williams 
Mrs, Dearl 


Women, 


Singers. 


eal 


CrON ora 


C2 CO CO Hm em Or 


StS bo eo Co WO COCO CE GO 


bat Ft feet fame ft ol fl ll ll fe fl fd fl BP 


13 0 Dancers. 
}13 0 Sigr. Grimaldi and w, 

0 0 Sigr. Georgi and w. ... 

0 0 Miss Baker 

0 0 Mr. Aldridge ... 
3 0 Mr. Slingsby ... 
5 10 Sigr. Berardi... 

0 Sigr. Lauchery 

0 Sigr, Tassoni ... 


lacy, Esqr. ... eve 15 6 
Garrick, Eeqr. —— 
Yatesandw. ... on 6 
Palmer and w. ... ae 0 
a. an oe 6 
Holland ... da ie 6 
Dance and w. ... uae 1 

ward ... on _ 16 
Hopkins and w. nF 16 





aSDADannmnonae 
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Dancers, Day. Week B 13, '86, 
Mrs. Granier .., é 8 d. £.8. a. Women Dressers. Day. W 8 
Signora Luchi 0 2 110 0 Mrs. Smith - 8 d. £ a 
Mise Wilkinson ee 4 10 0 Mrs. Ward 616 6 —_= 
iss Tetley - 5 0 ) * tr: eee 0 . 0 
Sage &. : 3 4 100 - a 0 : 09 0 comsta 
Mr. Walker ... Pee 200 Mre, Wright 016 o8y appeal 
Mr. Raivul 0 3 ‘ 00 . Wright ... a ae H : 0 Ashfor 
aster Rogier ’ 0 UV = Treasur 7% by bat 
Mr. Wallis ; 4 4 100 Mr. Victor ° ” ea sede 
Master Hurst 0 2 6 015 0 Sub T 8 4 210 0 
Miss Brider ... - % 015 0 Mr, Evans Sub Treasurer, names 
Miss Egan. . ; 6 015 0 in on ee a 110 me just 
Miss Matthews 0 2 ° 015 0 Mr. H Wardrobe, 0 the futi 
Miss Heath . 0 2 6 015 0 Mr Heath and w. 068 perbap: 
Master Pope... .. 22: fee jaa ese ine nature 
a = 2 0 012 0 Mrs. Johuston 0 3 4 ; 1 06 ’ 
Mr, Royall ce Keepers. Racine : 00 “ 
Mr. Dickinson * oo D 3 4 100 a Berkeiey ast a 0 . — 
- Smith 4 2 ¢ 100 Miss Berkeley ee 0 : 1 00 sod Tria 
Mr a 0 2 6 4 5 0 d Candlewomar ‘ va ee 
odges ps 020 : . 0 Mrs, Bagnal ... _... ane other Of 
es Mee 2 0 ’ « U0 012 0 been fou 
Mr. Berisford 0 ee} . . Mr, Pope Barber. any Suit 
Mr. Bowers 0 2 ; 012 0 va - O 4 0 140 tapedien 
Mr, Broad ‘ 0 a 0 012 0 Mr. H Numbercrs. “I. Be 
Mr. Cridland ... 0 = v 012 0 Mr. fardham 0 2 6 m Pome 
Mrs, Dickenson 0 r 4 012 0 Me — ‘te 0 9 > : 0 we ‘ 
2 » Mr, Johnsto e 5 
P Door Keepers = ¢ Mr. Hulett ‘ 0 810 3 13 0 =f 
Mr. Chinnal ... oe oO 1 6 The Constable 02 6 015 0 Act to c 
Mr, Carlton, senior ... 01 6 09 0 Scenemen 02 0 012 0 Murder 
Mr. Carlton, junior .. . 6 09 0 Soldiers 10 8 6 40 Person 0 
Mr, Danny : 0 1 v 0 9 O Sweepers 014 0 44°) s sha! 
Mr. Foley ee 0 ; © 0 9 O om O11 6 390 — 0 
i | aaa 01 ; 0 9 O Mr. Pelling Pensioners. itanding 
r. Jor 0 9 nig “a ; om 
Mr, Kaygill ae v1é6 0 9 0 Mr. Reynolds 0 : - o3e nite ~ 
Mr, Noell 016 09 0 8, Fund ° 000 0 ir whi : 
Mr. Palmer > ; : 09 0 ™ 115 0 W100 mer 
». Rebinesn 090 West Washi HLORACE 1OWAR wes 
Mr. Roberts ... > 1 6 09 0 po t . ashington Square, Boston, US. Fonnem, +4 
Mr. Spilsbury 1 © 0 9 0 li . f xe “ S. Fund” is the Sinking Fund, F aon contrar 
Mr, Veale 0 1 6 09 0 st for the year 1773 see 64 § ive 125.1 » Reodate - 
Mr, Walker - : ; 09 0 iv. 125, J ; The at 
Mr. Allen Men Dresters “ TRIAL BY WA : ony 
. , 9 ’ an YAGER OF 
= Burke > : ° 012 0 (See 6th S, xi, 144, 252 BATTLE. a0 oppor’ 
r. Blagden ... - 09 0 It i : » 144, 202, 374.) Vague 
Mr. Costain 016 09 0 f t isa mistake frequently made th then { 
Mr. Cape 4 1 6 0 9 0 b the old law by which an appeal of we tes = Thorntor 
Mr. Moore 0 : 4 ogo {2° made, and the issue decided by — mee used + 
ie Peat ... . 6 0 9 © | mmediate result of the cel y battle, was the 4 on t 
Mr. Renaud ... 1 6 09 UO Abraha eo ebrated Case b bich i 
Mr Tt . 01 6 m Thornton wa - y wa M 
r. Tomiinson 0 1 0 0 9 © |by William Ashf $ appealed in the year 1817 & Sau 
Mr, Whites O16 0 9 0 |heirat-law of ‘ee sae ce ee — 
. Wh 9 0 | . a 7 
Mr. Ward. ‘ 016 090 | untimely and sad cod , aad, who came to a — V 
oe 016 0 9 y | of Thornton took pl . e trial and acquittal may be 
en Women Dressers. | Assizes in August M817, ‘ the Warwick Summer when the 
og uo hy 0 1 6 090 | Ashford entered bis eal the following October _ yo 
Mrs. Berwick 0 i : 0 9 0 Bench, which, after ad — Court of King’ capt 
Mrs. Cleeter ... 016 O90 finally disposed of nany adjournments, was not m asl 
Bre. Groath ... 0 : b 09 0 repeal of the old of till Apml 20, 1818. The hand, “ N 
Bee. Lilly 01 ° 09 O |until fif old and obsolete law was not made same by r 
Mrs, Marr a 6 09 0 181 teen months afterwards, viz, J 9 him a 
Mrs. Mestiviez 1 6 090 819, and then, so urgent » Vik, June 22 and pal 
Tien Meum 01 6 S 3 O | the Act was introd gen was the necessity, that the « 
Mre, Odell ° 1 6 0 9 9 | Second, and third — and passed the firs, threw do 
Mrs, Rogers ... 4 ; 6 0 9 0 | of legislative pro readings in one night—a rapidity appellant | 
; 6 09 0 rate, is postin oe which, in late years at a0y challenge. 
; ps without a parallel. The a ~? kept 
tis said 1 
fellow glo 
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gmstances were these. A day or two before an 
of somewhat a similar nature to that of 
Ashford’s had been entered, and to prevent trial 
by battle being again possible, a short Act was 
introduced and passed as before stated. The 
names of the parties to this appeal have escaped 
ne just now. The Act had reference not only to 
the future, but to any case “ now depending,” and 
perhaps, as it isso short and of so interesting a 
pature, it may be well to quote it in extenso ;— 
59 Geo. IIL. cap. xlvi. 

“An Act to abolish Appeals of Murder, Treason, Felony, 
orother Offences, and Wager of Battel, or joining Issue 
sod Trial by Battel in Writs of Right. (22 June 1819.) 

“Whereas Appeals of Murder, Treason, Felony, and 
other Offences and the manner of proceeding therein have 
been found to be oppressive; and the Trial by Battel in 
sy Suit isa Mode of Trial unfit to be used; and it is 
expedient that the same should be wholly abolished, 

“I. Be it therefore enacted...... that from and after the 
passing of this Act, all Appeals of Treason, Murder, 
Felony, or other Offences shall cease, determine, and 
beeome void; and that it shall not be lawful for any 
Person or Persons at any Time after the passing of this 
Act to commence, take, or sue Appeal of Treason, 
Murder, Felony, or other Offence, against any other 
Person or Persons whomsoever, but that a!l such Ap- 
= sha!l from henceforth be utterly abolished, any Law, 
tatute, or Usage to the contrary in any wise notwith- 
standing. 

“IL. And be it further enacted, That from and after the 
passing of thie Act, in any Writ of Right now depending, 
or which may hereafter be brought, instituted, or com- 
menced, the Tenant shall not be received to wage Battel, 
norshall Issue be joined, nor Trial be had by Battel, in 
my Writ of Right, any Law, Custom, or Usage to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 

The above is copied from the Statutes at Large. 
Ican find no mention of it or any reference to 
it in any of the newpapers of the day which I have 
an opportunity of seeing. 

Vague and sometimes erroneous ideas are 
often put forth by writers upon the Ashford and 
Thornton case as to the kind of glove or gauntlet 
wed on that occasion. It is sometimes described 
u “a military glove,” and your correspondent 
Me. Saton, in “N. & Q.,” 2"4 S. ii. 241, says 
the gloves which were handed to Thornton by his 
counsel were “‘a pair of large horseman’s gloves.” 
It may be stated that in the hearing of the appeal, 
when the Clerk to the Crown asked of Thornton, 
“Are you guilty of the said felony and murder 
whereof you stand so appealed ?” the prisoner read 
from a slip of paper his counsel had put into his 
hand, “ Not guilty, and I am ready to defend the 
tame by my body.” His counsel then handed to 

a pair of gauntlets, one of which he put on, 
and the other, in pursuance of the old form, he 
threw down on the floor of the court for the 
appellant to take up, as a sign that he accepted the 
challenge. It was not taken up, and was ordered 
tobe kept in the custody of the officer of the Court. 
Itis said to be now in the British Museum. The 
fellow glove which Thornton wore is now in the 





possession of Mr. R. H. Sadler, solicitor, of Sutton 
Coldfield, whose father was the attorney for 
Thornton on his trial and in the appeal. As the 
gloves were of no common kind, a description of 
the one in Mr. Sadler’s hands may be of interest. 
The gauntlets were not “a pair ”’—that is, right and 
left—but were both alike; one pouch, without 
either separate fingers or thumbs, as ordinary gloves 
have. The size of the glove is ten inches long, 
and nine in circumference round the middle of the 
palm; so that, although large enough to contain a 
man’s hand, the width is too narrow to admit of the 
hand being so placed as to grasp anything, as the 
thumb must underlie the fingers in the middle of 
the palm. From the wrist it expands considerably, 
as ordinary gauntlets doinaslight degree. Round 
the wrist is a sprayed ornament of dark and 
lighter green silk, embroiderd with the peculiar 
stitch now called “‘crewel work”; below that and 
nearer to the edge is a narrow band of red leather, 
three-eighths of an inch wide, with a small 
ornamentation of green silk cross stitches at the 
inner edge, and a narrow green silk fringe at 
the extreme edge next the arm. From the wrist 
depend three leathern tags, having four holes in 
each, through which, doubtless, were to be threaded 
the ten white leather thongs, each sixteen inches 
long, to fasten the gauntlet round the wrist. The 
gauntlet is made of white tanned sheep-skin, with- 
out a seam of any kind in it. It has long beena 
source of perplexity as to what it could have been 
made of ; but from an examination of it the other 
day by two eminent Birmingham surgeons, it was 
decided that it was formed of a ram’s scrotum, as 
on it are seen the marks of the two rudimentary 
teats situated near to such a formation. The 
gauntlet is decidedly a pretty and unique article. 
Whether it is ancient or modern is uncertain. 
It is clear, from its peculiar shape, it was never 
made for use to grasp a weapon with, and it seems 
scarcely probable, from the tanning of that portion 
of the skin which is usually thrown away, and the 
elaborate embroidery and decoration, that it was 
made for the special occasion on which it was used. 
I have a few engravings of it, one of which I shall 
be glad to send to any person especially interested. 
Joun RaBone, 
Birmingham, 
LORD MAYORS WHO HAVE DIED DURING 
THEIR MAYORALTY. 

As the list you gave (6 S. xi. 340) from the 
City Press is not only faulty, but has many omis- 
sions, allow me to give you a corrected one. The 
first two names, although, strictly speaking, not 
those of Lord Mayors, are fully entitled to be 
admitted :— 

1213. Henry Fitzalwyn. 

1237, Andrew Bockerel, 

1396, Adam Bamme, 
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1484, Thomas wort 2. Adam Bamme, installed 1396, died June 6, & fire day: 
1484, William Stocker. , 1397, the famous Sir Richard Whittington suo. ce b 
et. .1 Wingar, died 1505. Query if mayoralty ceeding him, and following on as mayor, 1397-8 7 ~ 
1507. William Browne. for the usual year from St. Simon and St. Judes § gfone yé 
1509. Thomas Bradbury. day, Oct. 28. : 17. di 
1543. William Bowyer, died April 22, 1544. 3. Sir Thomas Hill, installed 1484, died Sept, 23 hed in t 
1590. John Allot, died Sept, 17, 1591. 1485, and was succeeded by ’ Jelireys 
Fos .) 7 . “30° . . ” 
1908. Setihet Eastin. 4, Sir William Stocker, who died Sept. 28, 1485, brought 
1687. John Shorter. and was succeeded by John Ward, who kept the § Dec. 12, 
1687. John Chapman. office until succeeded by Sir Hugh Bryce, installed 9 gir Thon 
1740, Humphrey Parsons, Oct. 29, 1485, when Ward went out of office in by Jame 
a — — due course, Ward died sixteen years afterwards, ff jp Octol 
ioV, © . . rp ; 
1751. T. Winterbottom, mi60l, ey following 
1753. Edmund Ironsides, 5. Sir William Browne, elected 1507, died at 18. H 
1769. William Beckford, the end of April, 1508. Office filled for the re. March 2 
1884, George Swan Nottage, mainder of the year by Laurence Aylmer. to fill the 
The years named are those of election and not of| 6. Sir Thomas Bradbury, elected 1509, died last-nam 
death, which method avoids much confusion. date uncertain, but during his mayoralty, Sir § that dest 
I would point out that John Ward, elected on | William Capell, who had already once passed the § below in 
the death of William Stocker, did not die; nor | Chair, serving the remainder of the year. 19. Si 


7. Sir William Coppinger, elected 1512, died in June 26, 
1513, Sir Richard Haddon, a predecessor, again him. 
Thomas Flyle and William Stooke in your list | 8uming office until the end of the year. 2. Si 
are, of course, misprints for Hill and Stocker, re-| 8 Another Sir William Browne (no relation to May 20, 
spectively. the one above mentioned), elected in 1513, died Sir Sam 

I give the date of the death of William Browne | 2 June 3, 1514, his place being temporarily filled @ legal dig 
as 1507, and not 1513. These two (Mayors in those | by Sir John Tate, who had already served. bert amo 
years) were distinct men ; the former was buried 9. Sir William Bowyer, elected 1543, died on that brok 
at St. Mary’s, Aldermanbury, and the latter, Easter Day, April 15, 1544, temporarily succeeded this year. 
who died in 1523, at St. Mary Magdalen. 1| by 4 predecessor, Sir Ralph Warren. _ lmporar, 
do not see how otherwise the records in these| 10. Sir Martin Calthrop, elected 1588, died ing the 
two churches and the Mercers’ Chapel, according to | May 3, 1589, Sir Richard Martin, an alderma fivour of 
Anthony Munday’s edition of Stow (1618), can be = had passed the chair, temporarily replacing am 

im. ied Jun 


sconciled. 
os 11. Sir John Allot, elected 1590, died Sept. 17, Eeq., wh 


Martin Caltborpe in 1588 and William Copinger ‘ 4 
in 1512 both served for the first part of their mayor- | 1591, temporarily succeeded by a former Lord Gascoign 
Mayor, Sir Rowland Heywood. 22. Ed 


alty only, and I strongly suspect they died during , we , ; 
their term of office. Can any correspondent of| 12. Sir William Rowe, elected 1592, died He was t 
Oct. 23, 1593. No temporary ruler seems to have installatic 


was Hugh Brice elected for any remainder term, 
but for the year 1485-6, in the usual course. 


“N. & Q.” inform me ? Pen . 
Among other perplexing points I find under the | been chosen for the five days remaining of the for quite 
notice of St. Mildred’s, Bread Street :— term. The duly elected successor, Sir Cuthbert year, Hi 
* An Obite sacred to the happie memoriall of Sir John Buckle, probably commenced to act immediately, Bq, whe 
Chadworth, or Shadworth, sometime Mercer, and Lord though not sworn in until Oct. 28. wes repli 
Mayor of this Citie of London......He deceased the seventh 13. The above -named Sir Cuthbert Buckle, fearless ci 
day of May, a.p, 1401,” elected 1593, died July 1, 1594, Sir Richard Theodore 
Now as John Chadworth was elected Mayor in Martin again acting temporarily for the remaining 23. Wi 
1401, he would have predeceased his election, | fout months of the term. 506. died Ch June 
This “ happie memoriall” is evidently wrong in its}, 14 Sit Thomas Skinner, elected 1596, 508 varnish 
date, and was, no doubt, erected some time after | in the same legal year, namely, on Dec. 31, 1596, 9 i his tu 
the knight’s death. Sir Henry Billingsley assuming the duties for tea inaugurat 
months. by a still 


ie lt of death af Lond Mayo, T vould | "3s, pagh Toman, deed 160, at | Cg 

oe Bae 4 tog: y March 16, 1634, a former Lord Mayor, Sit 24. Ge 

Sanderson, on Aug. 17, 1793—an occurrence, so : 4 : ainder of died Apri 

far as I know at present, quite unique. —— Moulson, serving out the remainder 0 ae . 

e tern. . ’ 

Joun J. Srocken. 16. Sir John Shorter, appointed by royal immediat 

1. John Oxenford, or from Oxford, installed | letters patent 1687, died (from the effects of an Jf his exalte 

1341, died June 17, 1342, Simon Francis suc- | accident) Sept. 4, 1688. Sir John Eyles acted by Tt is tl 

ceeding him for the rest of the term and being| royal nomination for a month. On Oct. 6 Sit § died duri 
regularly elected for the ensuing year. John Chapman acted by similar appointment for J tuted, 
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fre days. On the 11th this alderman assumed 
gfice by vote of the citizens, and again, on the 
goth, was installed for the following regular term 
of one year. 

17. Sit John Chapman, elected 1688, took to his 
bed in terror when the begrimed Lord Chancellor 
Jeffreys, of whom he had a mortal dread, was 
brought before him, disguised as a collier, on 
Dec. 12, 1688; died March 17, 1689, succeeded by 
Sir Thomas Pilkington, the Whig sheriff persecuted 
by James IT., who was re-elected for the usual year 
in October, and again for another year in the 
flowing October, 1690. 

18. Humphrey Parsons, Esq., elected 1740, died 
March 21, 1741, Alderman Lambert being elected 
to fill the vacancy for the rest of the term. This 
last-named alderman fell a victim to the epidemic 
that destroyed the Lord Mayor Pennant mentioned 
below in 1750. 

19. Sir Robert Godschall, elected 1741, died 
June 26, 1742, Sir George Heathcote succeeding 
him. 

2. Sir Samuel Pennant, elected 1749, died 
May 20, 1750, succeeded by John Blackford, Esq. 
Sir Samuel, with a number of other civic and 
legal dignitaries, his predecessor Alderman Lam- 
bert among them, died of the dreadful gaol fever 
that broke out at the Old Bailey April Sessions in 
this year. At the ordinary period of election the 
temporary Lord Mayor was not successful in gain- 
ing the suffrages of the citizens, which were in 
fyour of his competitor, Francis Cockayne, Esq. 

21, Thomas Winterbotham, Esq., elected 1751, 
died June 4, 1752, succeeded by Robert Alsop, 
Exq., who in October gave place to Sir Crispe 

igne. 

22. Edward Ironside, Esq., elected in 1753. 
He was then in failing health, being carried to his 
installation in a chair. He did not hold the office 
for quite a month, dying on Nov. 27 in the same 
year. He was succeeded by Thomas Rawlinson, 
Esq., who held office for eleven months, when he 
ws replaced in due course by that popular and 
fearless citizen, Alderman and Sheriff Sir Stephen 

ore Janssen. 

23, William Beckford, Esq., elected 1769, died 
m June 21, 1770, succeeded by the popular 
Cornish alderman Barlow Trecothick, Esq., who 
in his turn was, at the ordinary period of the 
luauguration of the yearly civic reign, supplanted 
by a still more notorious tribune of the people, the 
demagogue Brass Crosby, Esq. 

4. George Swan Nottage, Esq., elected 1884, 
died April 11, 1885, succeeded by Robert Nicholas 
Fowler, Esq., Lord Mayor 1883-4, who thus had 
immediately preceded the deceased civic ruler in 
his exalted office. 

It is thus seen that twenty-four mayors have 
died during their terms since the office was insti- 
tated, Nemo, 





Toms anpD EpitapH oF Ricwarp III.— 
It is this year just four centuries since the 
accession of the house of Tudor to the throne of 
England, the battle of Bosworth having been 
fought on August 22, 1485, fifteen days after 
Henry of Richmond landed at Milford Haven. I 
am desirous of asking a question about the epitaph 
on the grave of the last of the Plantagenet kings 
as given in George Buck’s Life and Reign of 
Richard ITT., published in 1646, and afterwards 
included in the collection published by Kennet 
in 1706 under the title A Complete History of 
England. The great-grandfather of Buck or Buc 
(Sir John Buc) fought under Richard at Bos- 
worth, and was afterwards beheaded at Leicester 
by order of Henry VII. Of course, I have no 
wish here to discuss the historian’s attempt to 
clear his ancestor’s royal patron of the many 
crimes which have been laid against him, par- 
ticularly of the murder of his nephews in the 
Tower. As Dean Hook remarks, in his Lives of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury, Richard’s silence 
at the question which met him wherever he went, 
“Where are your brother’s children?” and the 
way in which the conviction that they had been 
murdered turned all against one who “ thought 
nothing of sacrificing human life to political expe- 
diency,” are inconsistent with any other theory 
of their end. 

It is well known that Richard’s body was buried, 
by Henry’s order, at the church of the Grey Friars 
at Leicester. Buck tells us that Henry afterwards 
caused a tomb, adorned with Richard’s statue, to 
be erected over the grave, and that a Latin epitaph 
was composed by “some grateful pen,” which was, 
however, never inscribed, as intended, upon the 
tombstone. But he adds that he has seen a copy 
of it “in a recorded Manuscript-Book chain’d to a 
Table in a Chamber in the Guildhall of London”; 
and he gives it to his readers, “the Faults and 
Corruptions being amended.” I should like to 
know whether the copy in question is still in ex- 
istence. According to Buck, the inscription begins: 
“ Hic ego, quem vario Tellus sub Marmore claudit, 

Tertius a justa voce Richardus eram.” 

In the course of it occurs a curious difficulty :— 


“ Quatuor exceptis jam tantum, quing ; bis annis 

Acta trecenta quidem, lustra salutis erant, 

Antique Septembris undena luce Kalendas, 

Redideram rubrz jura petita Rosz.” 
Now, “ Trecenta lustra” are, of course, equivalent 
to fifteen hundred years; but one would have 
thought that four and twice five (“quatuor quinque 
bis”) years short of this would correspond to 
anno 1486. Buck, however, puts in the margin 
against the Latin inscription, ‘‘ Anno Dom, 1484,” 
and the edition followed by Kennet has an Eng- 
lish translation in which the latter is mentioned as 
the year. But the true year was undoubtedly 
1485, 
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On the site of the church at Leicester now stands 
the factory of Messrs. Turner & Sons, the extensive 
elastic web manufacturers ; and we are told in the 
Post Office Directory of the county that “an in- 
scription has been placed on their premises at the 
end of Bow Bridge,” where the king’s remains 
‘are supposed to have been interred.” What is 
this inscription ; and is it known what became of 
the tomb erected by order of Henry VII.? 

W. T. Lyny. 

Blackheath, 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Suirax.—What is the plant referred to by 
Pliny under this name? In Holland’s translation 
chap, xxxv. of book xvi. is headed, “Of the Bind- 
weed, or Ivie called Smilax” (vol. i, p. 481, edition 
1601). It is thus described :— 

« Like unto Ivie, is that plant which they call Smilaz, 
or rough Bind-weed. It came first out of Cilicia, how- 
beit more commonly it is to be seene in Greece: it 
putteth forth stalkes set thicke with joynts or knots, 
and those thrust out many thornie braunches. The leafe 
resembleth Ivie, and the same is small, and nothing 
cornered: from a little stele that it hath, it sendeth forth 
certain pretie tendrils to claspe and wind about: the 
flower is white, and smelleth like toa Lillie: it beareth 
clusters comming nearer to those grapes of the wild vine 
Labrusca, than to the berries of Ivie; red of colour, 
whereof the bigger containe within them three kernels or 
pepins apeece, the smaller but one, and those be hard 
and blacke withal.” 

Tt is again alluded to in book xxiv. chap. x. 
(vol. ii. p. 190) :—~ 

“ Furthermore, the Bindweed Smilax, knowne also by 
the name of Nicephoros, resembleth Ivie, but that it hath 
smaller leaves. They say, that a chaplet or guirland 
made of this Smilax, is singular for the headach ; pro- 
vided alwaies, That the leaves which goe to the making 
of it, bee in number odde. Some have said that Smilar 
is of two sorts: the one, which continueth a world of 
yeares, groweth in shaddowie valleys, climbing trees, & 
tufted in the head with clusters (as it were) of berries in 
manner of grapes; a soveraigne plant against all poysons, 
insomuch, as if the juice or liquor of the berries be often- 
times dropped into the eares of young babes or little 
infants, no poysons (by report) will ever hurt them after- 
wards. As for the other Smilax or Bindweed, it loveth 
places well toiled and husbanded, wherein it usually 
groweth: but of no vertue it is and operation. The 
former Bindweed is that, the wood whereof we said 
would give a sound, if it were held close to the eare. 
Another hearbe there is like to this, which some have 
called Clematis.” 

The first description seems in some respects to 
answer to the bryony, but the flowers of that are 
green. In Andrews’s Dictionary, Smilaz is given as 
=opira€: Bindweed, withwind, rough smilaz, that 
is to say the common convolvulus (arvensis) ; then, 
secondly, the sense is given as “the yew tree”; and, 





a, 
thirdly, “‘a kind of oak.” In Liddell and Scott, 
Lexicon, under the Greek, “ cpitag=pida€...,, 
tree of the rpivos kind,” 4.¢., the ilex ; thirdly, om 
bind weed or convolvulus”; and, fourthly, “= uidos, 
the yew, Lat. taxus.” In his note on Midsummg 
Night's Dream, LV. i. 47, 48; Steevens says, “ Werg 
any change necessary, I should not scruple to read 
the weedbind, 1.¢., similax: a plant that twisty 
round every other that grows in its way” (Var. Rd, 
vol. v. p. 291). I suppose by similux he means 
smilaz. F, A. Marsaatt, 

(The smilacee are a group of plants chiefly notably 
for producing the well-known drug sarsapurilla, They 
are evergreen climbers, and not unlike the convolvulgs 
in the shape of the leaves and general appearance, 
The term Ypidta& was applied by the Greeks to four 
different kinds of plants, one of them being the 
taxus, or yew tree. That of which Pliny discoarse 
above was called by them Syidat Tpaxira and is the 
smilax aspera of Linnzeus, and the liséron epinenz 
of Southern France. It still grows in Greece and Italy 
but is not found in England, Germany, or anywhere 
north of the Mediterranean provinces of France, [t 
is nearly allied to the convolvulus or bindweed, and 
furnishes an inferior kind of sarsaparilla, known as § 
Italica. The lines in Midsummer Night's Dream referred 
to by Mr. MARSHALL are as follows :— 

“So doth the woodbine the sweet honeysuckle 

Gently entwist ”; ‘ 
and this appears, at first sight, to be a tautology 
amounting to nonsense. The explanation, however, 
probably is, either that Shakspeare wrote the word 
** woodbine” by mistake for ‘‘ bindweed,” or that, by 
some confusion of ideas, the former term was in his time 
—or perhaps locally—applied to the convolvulus and 
honeysuckle indiscriminately. There can be little doubt 
that bindweed is the plant meant, and any enterprising 
emendationist who adopted that reading would at least have 
probability on his side. Steevens’s note has no botanical 
value, as be was evidently under the mistaken impres 
-_ that smilaz and convolvulus were one and the same 
plant.) 


Date or Accession or Encuisn Sovereicss 
—In the Curiosities of History, by Mr. Timbs, 
seventh edition, there occurs the following 
passage :— 

“It is remarkable that among the thirty-three 
sovereigns who have sat on the English throne sine 
William the Conqueror, although each of the eleven 
months has witnessed the accession of one or more, 
the month of May has not been so fortunate, none 
having ascended the throne within its limita.” 

I have in my possession an old edition of John- 
son’s Dictionary, containing a list of the English 
sovereigns and the dates when they began to reign; 
and this distinctly states that John ascended the 
throne May 27, 1199, and Charles II. May 2%, 
1660. Is Mr. Timbs in error; or is my list 
inaccurate? Could any one inform me of the 
exact day and date of John’s accession ? 

H. H. C. 


TANcRED oF ArpEN.—The last of the Tancreds 
expired last April at the ripe age of eighty-five 
I shall be obliged for any information about the 
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gmealogy of the Tancreds of Arden for a local 
history. They were owners of Arden since temp. 
Henry VIII., and were great land jobbers at the 
Reformation. They seem to have acquired con- 
siderable wealth by these means, and also at a 
ster period by money lending. The family were 
divided into many branches, as we find them 
gated at Raskelf, Thornton Bridge, Borough- 
bridge, and Whiley, all now extinct. Writing of 
Arden, Grainge, in his Vale of Mowbray, says :— 
“The only relics of the priory remaining are a 
chimney, probably that of the kitchen, which yet retains 
js antique appearance. It is popularly said to be the 
tilledeed by which a payment of 40/. a year from the 
omer of the Park of Upsull is secured to the Lord of the 
Manor of Arden. Whilst the chimney endures the claim 
holds good—when it ceases to exist the claim becomes 
wid, This is the common story in the neighbourhood, 
ind, if true, it must certainly be marked among singular 
tenures. 

Is it possible for such an annuity to be legally 
held by such a tenure? Eporacum. 


“Wuy Awnperson LEFT Dycer’s.”—In sum- 
ning up a case tried in Dublin a short time ago 
lord Chief Justice Morris said that the affair 
“remained shrouded in the mysterious uncertainty 
ofthe Man with the Iron Mask, the authorship of 
Junius’s Letters, or ‘ Why Anderson left Dycer’s.’” 
(an you give me any particulars of the last named 
mystery? It is to satisfy my literary curiosity 
that I require the information—not as a means of 
prying into Messrs. Anderson and Dycer’s private 
fairs, although several people have asked me why 
Anderson did leave Dycer’s. Li. 


Titte-PaGE oF Biste.—To what collection 
would you refer me to find a title-page for an old 
Bible, quarto size, bound in calf, supposed to have 
been printed in England between the years 1590 
md 1610? The information as to the above will 
be prized by Witriam H. Cnarrec. 

P.0. Box 3068, New York, U.S. 


_Parstey Seep Foitk-Lore.—There is a saying 
in the North Riding of Yorkshire that “ parsley 
wed (when it has been sown) goes nine times to 
the devil,” a phrase which seems to have originated 
in the fact that it remains some time in the earth 
before it begins to germinate. Is this saying 
prevalent elsewhere? Hitherto I have failed to find 
iy allusions to such a belief. That there is some- 
thing “uncanny ” about parsley seed, cf. Rev. H. 
Friend, Flowers and Flower Lore, p. 209, ed. 1884. 
F. C. Birxpeck Terry. 

[For superstitions connected with parsley, and for a 
partial answer to the query, see Folkard’s Plant Lore, 
Legends, and Lyrics (Sampson Low & Co., 1884), 
pp. 485-6. ] 


Cizaninc Manvuscriprs.—I have a very old 
ebrew manuscript, a long roll of parchment, but 
wfortunately it is very dirty. Perhaps if this met 





the eyes of some of your correspondents they might 
inform me the best way to clean it. 
F. WuitrHeapD. 


F. Barorivs.—The name “ F, Barotius invent.” 
appears on an old engraving of “The Repose in 
Egypt,” in which Joseph is presenting cherries to 
the infant Jesus ; but as I do not find it in Bryan’s 
Dictionary, or in either of two other dictionaries 
I have, any information will oblige. JOB. 

{May not F. Barotius stand for Federigo Barocci or 
Baroccio, of whom a full account appears in the edition 
of Bryan by Mr. R. E, Graves, now in course of publica- 
tion ?]} 

GENEALOGICAL Qvertes.—Can any of your 
correspondents kindly help me to discover to what 
families the following ladies belonged ?— 

Amory, Margaret, wife of Richard, died 1349. 

Audley, ......, wife of Humphrey (who was 
beheaded after the battle of Tewkesbury, 1471). 

Ferrars, Alianora, second wife of William, first 
Baron of Groby; she married (2) in 1290 William 
Douglas, and had licence in 1303 to marry John 
Wysham. 

Grandison, Margaret, wife of Thomas, fifth and 
last baron ; Ing. 18 Ric. IL. 

Latimer, Anne, wife of Thomas, Lord, of 
Braybroke ; Maud, wife of his brother John ; 
Margaret, wife of their brother Edward. Anne 
died 1402. 

Mandeville, Eustachia, wife of Geoffrey, first 
Earl of Essex. Dugdale styles her a relative of 
Henry I. 

Mohun, Sybil, wife of John, Lord, of Dunster; 
dowered 1330. 

Molynes, Margaret, wife of Richard; “ consan- 
guinea regis”; living 1388-92. 

Mortimer, Maud, wife of Hugh, of Richard’s 
Castle; died 1308. 

Longespee, ...... , wife of Nicholas, Bishop of 
Salisbury; dead 1291. 

Say, Mary, wife of William; married (2) Robert 
de Ufford; living 1264-72. 

Segrave, Alesia, wife of Stephen (who died 
1324-6) ; survived him. She certainly was not 
identical, as is sometimes supposed, with the wife 
of Edmund, Earl of Arundel; dates will not allow 
of it. 

Stafford, Isabel, wife of Richard, of Clifton (son 
of first Earl) ; living 1346, dead 1380. 

Talbot, Isabel and Margaret, wives of Gilbert, 
third Lord. Isabel was living 1383, Margaret 
1399. HERMENTRUDE. 


Tue Worpv “Dottar.”—Englishmen of a 
sporting tendency, more especially amongst the 
lower orders, have within recent years colloquially 
adopted the word dollar. When one directly 
inquires what sum of money is meant in such an 
expression as “ Bet tcher ‘arf a dollar,” the answer 


| is variously given by ’Arry us a shilling, two 
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shillings, and half-a-crown. I am inclined to 
think, when dollar or half-dollar is used, that the 
bet, as often as not, is made by way of a joke, more 
especially as one of my informants frankly told me 
he had no idea what sum of money was involved, 
and, further, that in case he lost it did not matter, 
as he had not the smallest intention of paying. 
notice in the Daily Telegraph that in “ Drummed 
Out,” by “ One of the Crowd” (George Augustus 
Sala), half-a-dollar represents half-a-crown, 
which is probably the most generally accepted 
translation of its value. Perhaps some of 
your readers may be able to trace the use of the 
word in this country. Anprew W. Tuer. 
The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


A Crovupep Cane.—Can you enlighten me as 
to what sort of cane a clouded cane was? the article 
is often mentioned in old novels and plays. What 
kind of cane of the present day answers to this 
description ? Sir Piume. 


Weare: Taurtett, Hunt, anp Propert.— 
Did Thackeray write the lines on the murder in 
Gill’s Hill Lane, Hertfordshire, on Friday, Oct. 24, 
1823 ?— 

“ They cut his throat from ear to ear, 
His head they battered in ; 
His name was Mr. William Weare ; 
He lived in Lyon’s Inn,” 
If not, who did? When did they first appear? 
Where can I get a sight of the complete doggerel 
composition of which they form a part ? 

Repaying in advance the anticipated courtesy of 
my informants through your columns, permit me 
to make use of these pages to inform those inter- 
ested in this tragedy that a graphic account of 
the trial at Hertford, January 6 and 7, 1824, 
narrated by an eye-witness—a description in most 
respects superior to the contemporaneous news- 

aper reports—is printed, under the title of “A 

en and Ink Sketch,” &c., in the London Magazine 
for February, 1824, vol. ix. p. 165. Nemo. 


“ Lampswoot.”—I should be glad to know in 
what way ale and roasted apples were used to 
produce the drink of our forefathers, lambswool ; 
or where I may search for the knowledge. 


Cornisu Frora Day.—There exists in Helston 
a custom which I believe to be quite unique in 
England. On May 8 annually—the octave of 
May Day—there is kept in that town a regular 
festival. Folks flock from far and near to be 
present, and there are, of course, all the usual 
shows, merry-go-rounds, &c.; but the only feature 
of the day which would interest any one of sense is 
this, which has from time immemorial, I believe, 
been the custom—to have public dancing in the 
town. There used to be three sets of dancers 


—_. 


servants in the morning, the best people at ap 
hour soon after mid-day, and the tradespeople later 
on, if they please. What I saw to-day was this: g 
small town in full festa. When the time came (| 
only could attend the middle-day dance) many 
couples of the best county families were going 
arm-in-arm down the town to the tune of a jig 
played by the band of the local volunteers. They 
danced through many streets of the borough, and 
at certain times each gentleman turned round his 
own partner and then his neighbour's, With 
banners before, and music, the procession went 
into some of the chief houses and danced, a mere 
promenade there, and then the dancers came run- 
ning out again to continue their walk. Now those 
I saw doing this were not the “‘ profanum vulgus” 
of Horace, but ladies and gentlemen, many of 
them amongst the best of the county. What! 
should like to know is, Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” interpret this custom for me? Is it 
some old remnant of May Day; or is it really 
relic of the worship of Flora? It is now called 
the Helston Flora; but I am told it should be 
called the “ Furry.” It is a very pretty custom 
and sight, only to be seen in Helston, so far | 
can gather. R. C. 8. W. 


Give: Wrae.—I shall be glad to be told the 
derivation of the following local words (which I 
cannot find in any glossary), or to have an instance 
of their use by any old writer :— 

1. Gime, a gap; usually applied to a break in 
the river bank, and occasionally to the lands 
adjoining. Has it any connexion with Langlands 
gome (explained in the glossaries as heed, from A-3. 
gyman) ? 

2. Wime; used in such a sentence as “He 
wimed out of the back door.” Hence a nick 
name, wimy, for a sneak. Is this related to 
wimble, our word for gimlet? C. C. Batt. 

Epworth. 


Lives on Suicipe.—I found the lines below is 
a suicide’s last letter, and have had them printed 
for my book on “ Suicide.” They were said to be by 
a famous poet, but I have not been able to find 
the author. Could you assist me ?— 


“ We are the fools of time and terror: Days 
Steal on us, and steal from us, yet we live 
Loathing our life, and dreading still to die 
In all the days of this detested yoke— 

This vital weight upon the struggling heart, 
Which sinks with sorrow, or beats quick with pair, 
Or joy that ends in agony, or faintness— 

In all the days of past and future, for 

In life there is no present, we can number 

How few,—how less than few, wherein the soul 
Forbears to pant for death, and yet draws back 
As from a stream in winter, though the chill 

Be but a moment’s...... r 


Wrwn Wesrtcort, M.B, 
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TempLeE = Mgetinc-Hovuse.—Did French Non- 
conformists themselves choose this term, or has the 
State imposed it on their buildings? E. L 


Copy-MonEY.—In An Account of the Poisoning 
of Edmund Curll, Curll is made to say, “I have 
wade it wholly my business to print for poor 
disconsolate authors, whom all other booksellers 
refuse. Only, God bless Sir Richard Blackmore, 
you know he takes no copy-money.” What is, or 
was, copy-money ? W. Roberts. 


Votpato AND Ducross.—I have lately become 
possessed of four views of Rome, beautifuly executed 
in water colour, which, I imagine, are not less than 
eighty or a hundred years old. In the corner of 
one is written “‘ Volpato et Ducross,” in the corner 
of another, “‘ Ducross et Volpato.” Are these the 
names of artists known to any of your readers? 
If so, I shall be grateful for information concerning 
them. H. G. Morss. 

Littleham, Bideford. 


Avurnor or Porm Wantep.—Can any reader 
of“ N. & Q.” give the name of the author of the 
following poem, which has been copied from an old 
sampler in wool-work. The sampler is supposed to 
be over a hundred years old :— 


“A man that doth on riches set his mind, 
Strives to take hold of shadows and the wind : 
With food and raiment then contented be, 
Ask not for riches, nor for poverty. 
See! how the lilies flourish white and fair, 
See! how the ravens fed from Heaven are. 
Then ne'er distrust thy God for clothe or bread 
Whilst lilies flourish and the raven ’s fed. 
The ant against cold winter wisely hoards 
Provision which the summer wealth affords, 
Readinga silent lesson to mankind 
That they in diligence be not behind. 
If all mankind would live in mutual love 
This world would much resemble that above. 
Kingdoms, like private persons, have their fate, 
Sometimes in high, sometimes in low estate. 
Remember time will come when we must give 
Account to God how we on earth do live. 
Some men get riches yet are always poor, 
Some get no riches yet have all things store. 
Knowledge of things mysterious and devine 
Iilustriously in learned men doth shine; 
But many truths are from us now conceal’d 
That in a future state shall be reveal’d, 
Lord of this lower world frail man was made, 
The creatures all to him their homage paid ; 
But when for sin God did him once condemn, 
He’s neither master of himself nor them. 
Make much of precious time while in your power, 
Be careful well to husband ev’ry hour ; 
For time will come when you will sore lament 
Th’ unhappy minutes that you have misspent.”” 


W. G. B. Pace. 
Hull, 


ANTIQUE Dresses at Ricamonp Patace.—I 
have been informed by a long-established resident 


alterations were being made to old Richmond 

Palace, some antique dresses (of Elizabethan date) 

were found behind the oak wainscot. Can any of 

your readers give further particulars concerning 

this interesting discovery, or state what became of 

the dresses ? ALLAN Fea. 
Highgate, N. 


THe Biriwestey Famity.—The Billingsleys 
held lands in the parish of Astley Abbotts, near 
Bridgnorth, Shropshire. On March 31, 1646, 
Col. Francis Billingsley was killed whilst in com- 
mand of the Bridgnorth Town Regiment, fighting 
in defence of the town on behalf of King Charles I. 
Towards the close of 1600 the Billingsleys sold their 
lands in the parish of Astley Abbotts, and seem to 
have settled in London. In 1680 a nephew of the 
colonel who was killed, the Rev. Francis Palmer, 
Rector of Sandy, Bedfordshire, left to his executors, 
who were also his cousins, “ Edward Billingsley, 
Esquire, of Saint Gyles in the flields, London, and 
Sylvanus Rowley, of the Highdowne, Hertford- 
shire,” a sufficient sum to found and endow at 
Bridgnorth, near the spot where his uncle was 
killed, a hospital for ten poor widows. From 1680 
to 1694 correspondence occurs between Edward 
Billingsley and residents at Bridgnorth concerning 
the hospital. One of the letters is dated “ April 23, 
from my Lord Bishop of Durhams, att Newbold, 
Leicester.” Another letter is dated “ London, 
July 8, from ye Queens Head, in Bedford Street, 
Covin Garden.” This letter is specially interesting 
as containing a postscript, “‘ Monmouth is taken 
as well as Grey.” The year can, therefore, be fixed 
when the letter was written. After 1717 the name 
of Edward Billingsley no longer appears in con- 
nexion with Bridgnorth and Shropshire. Can any 
readers of “ N. & Q.” kindly give any information 
relative to the families of Billingsley, Rev. Francis 
Palmer, or Edward Latham, a connexion of the 
Billingsleys, who was specially excepted from the 
terms of capitulation of the Bridgnorth Castle, 
dated April 26, 1646 ? Husert Smita. 


Astartge, AN Ancio-Saxon Gopprss.—Was 
Astarte (under any alias) ever worshipped by our 
first English ancestors? Was the month of April 
dedicated to her; and has our Easter taken the 
place of her festival ? This was confidently stated 
the other day!in my hearing, but I cannot verify the 
statements. A Srupent or History. 


Byron’s Resipence in Rome.—Can any one 
inform me which house in the Piazza di Spagna, 
in Rome, was Lord Byron’s residence in 1817 ? 

H. M. 
AvutHors or Quotations WANTED :— 

“ Opulent, vast, and still increasing London, 

Rome herself; not more the wonder of the world than 
thou, 


A more accomplished world’s chief wonder aan” 
Nemo. 





tt Richmond that a few years ago, whilst some 
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Replies. 


WOLF NOTE IN MUSIC, 
(6 §. xi. 264, 352, 390.) 

In Webster’s Dict. the extract from the N. Am. 
Cy. calls it the harshness of the worst major fifth in 
a piano, &c., tuned by unequal temperament. It 
need have vothing to do with the fifth at all. Un- 
tempered thirds in the old system of tuning yielded 
the wolf equally (see Dr. Stainer’s Dict. of Musical 
Terms) where c sharp made a true third above a. 
But the second instance given is that on stringed 
instruments—violins, &c.—a note will often be 
found to occur the intonation of which is not true. 
But further than this, again, I believe it will be 
found that to a critical ear there is always in every 
keyed instrument—but especially in every piano 
—some one note that will be the worst in the key- 
board, and every judge in choosing a piano looks 
out for this. Should it fall amongst the more 
important notes, he rejects the instrument. Or- 
dinary and unprofessional persons have little idea 
that such a thing exists, and out of twenty instru- 
ments will choose nineteen wrongly. The an- 
tagonism between a wolf and a sheep gut is enter- 
taining and has a beauty of its own; but it belongs 
more to the age of faith and imagination than to 
the analytic nineteenth century. C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


The term wolf no doubt has some connexion 
with the superstition mentioned at the last refer- 
ence, but it is also a technical term amongst organ 
builders for the peculiar secondary tone or pulsa- 
tion heard when two pipes are not exactly in 
tune. As exactness in all keys is an impossibility 
in an instrument with fixed tones, it is a problem 
how to evade this unpleasant dissonance. One 
method is a further division of “ black keys” 
with additional pipes more nicely tuned for cer- 
tain contingencies of transposition or pitch. It 
could be represented as follows: Divide a line 
between two points into sixteen parts and draw 
a little perpendicular line at each point of divi- 
sion to represent the occurrence of a concord 
between two sounding pipes or strings in a 
certain time. Now divide it into fifteen parts, 
and draw lines on the opposite side of the 
line to represent the vibrations of a pipe tuned 
too low. You will then see that the points 
gradually diverge and then approach until a false 
concord is reached. When this alternation is rapid 
it is sheer discord; when slow, awolf. B. C. 


Every one who is acquainted with the principles 
of music knows that it is impossible to have a per- 
fect scale, and consequently it is necessary in 
tuning to make some notes a little sharper and 
others a little more flat than scientific accuracy 
would require. The wolf note, therefore, is the 


dissonance which would be produced in some keys 
by playing on an instrument in which proper care 
had not been taken in this respect. The term hag 
been employed in different senses, but Mr. Over. 
TON is not justified in his correction of Pror. Sxear, 
as the sense in which the latter used it is one of 
those which are common. An attempt was made 
many years since to get rid of it by constructing g 
pianoforte with a duplicate note in each octave; 
one to be used when playing up and the other in 
playing down the scale ; but it does not appear to 
have succeeded, as it is more than sixty years since 
I heard of it. G. §. 


The superstition referred to by R. R. is one of 
the many for which poor Pythagoras is held 
responsible :— 

“Tmd, ex Pythagora, fides ex intestinis ouium, cum 
fidibus ex intestinis Luporum permixtz obstrepentes 
omnem citharz concentum interturbant.”’— V/yssis Al. 
drovandi De Quadrupedibus Digitatis Viviparis Libri 
Tres (Bonn, 1645), p, 152. 

L. L. K. 


Hull, 


In Sandys and Forster’s History of the Violin, 
p. 4 (Russell Smith, 1864), is the following anee- 
dote relating to this discord :— 

** A gentleman frequently practising on the instrument 
[the violoncello) observed that if these notes [the wolf] 
often occurred the cat then reposing on the rug became 
restless and gave indications of displeasure, but if he 
dwelt on the note the animal would look up at him with 
anger, and if he persisted would begin to growl, and 
finally spit and hiss and run away in violent indignation,” 
This I had from the performer himself. 

R. H. §. 

The full meaning of this word does not seem to 
be exhausted by the replies given. I have always 
understood that it applied not to a false or harsh 
fifth, but to one particular fifth, viz., that of x flat 
and A flat, the last-formed fifth in the process of 
tuning a piano or organ on the plan of equal tem- 
perament. It is not necessary to go through the 
process ; but if there have been any defects in the 
adjustment of the thirds and fifths throughout it 
will manifest itself in this chord, and from the 
frequent harshness and howlings of its beats it bas 
been technically termed the wolf. 

G. H. Tuompsoy. 

Alnwick. 


A gentleman who had to do with the making 
and tuning of pianos told me some years ago that 
a piano has one note which cannot be brought into 
tune with the rest of the notes, but growls with 
them, and therefore is called the wolf note. By 
altering the pitch you can move the wolf pole 
about from one part of the piano to another, bu! 
you cannot get rid of it. I know nothing abou! 
music, but I think I have mentioned this matte 
just in the way I heard it. I remember it struck 
me as a strange thing. A somewhat similar dif 
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culty is the wrinkle or cockle which often comes 
when you are pasting down a photograph. You 
can easily chase the wrinkle about from one part 
of the, paper to another, but you find it very hard 
to get rid of it altogether. W. H. Parrensoy, 


Tae Caurcnes or York (6™ §, xi. 403, 448). 
—This is, in its small way, a public matter and 
an urgent matter. Having called attention to it, 
my function pro hdc vice is ended ; for one need 
pot be much moved by that “abuse of the 
plaintiff's attorney ” which is so natural under the 
circumstances. But I should like to thank Sr. 
Swirnin for the general courteousness of her 
reply—a reply, too, which shows that some people, 
even at York, object to the destruction of mediseval 
churches, and know what to do in such a case, 

Your other correspondent, J. F., should be 
advised that the hereditary character of a people 
and the level to which they have been raised or 
depressed by the presence or the absence of intel- 
lect among them have a good deal to do with their 
conduct and feeling in matters of this kind. A 
noble people preserves and takes a pride in the 
churches and civic buildings of its fathers, the 
tombs of its dead, the homes of its illustrious men; 
s base people, which has few or none such men, 
does what York is now doing, and did (as Sr. 
— happily reminds us) in the days of Etty 


A few days after my note of May 23 appeared 
I passed through York, and was obliged by a 
nilway mishap to spend a night at the hotel. 
Next morning I went on, but not till I had 
matched a fearful joy in looking for some of the 
doomed churches. I found that two of them, 
not counting St. Maurice, are already destroyed. 
One of these is, as I had supposed, St. Lawrence ; 
and the other is St. Crux. The tower of St. Crux 
is wholly gone; the body of the church stands 
roofless, desecrated, all but windowless—filled 
and surrounded, so far as a builder’s hoarding 
allowed one to judge, with rubbish. I had a talk 
—& practical, unimpassioned talk—with certain 
local worthies who were in the street hard by— 
tradesmen or artisans. They knew all about the 
proposed destruction of churches, and they cared 
nothing for it. Why should they? 

It is scarcely worth while to refer again to the 
tase of Sir John Sinclair’s house, except for the 
purpose of saying that I do not know who gutted 
it,and that I made, and make, no charge against 
any private individual. Private vandalism not 
tesented is, as J. F. should remember, the same 
thing as public vandalism. It is only a difference 
of scale, 
ldo not enjoy the disadvantage of being a 
York man.” But those who have that privilege 
may be referred to the reports of the annual meet- 





ing, held on June 4, 1885, of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings, and particularly 
to the speech of the Rev. T. W. Norwood—a man 
whose skill and judgment cannot be gainsaid. 
There they may learn, for instance, how the city 
of York, so famous for preserving its antiquities, 
has treated the important Roman burial-ground 
discovered a few years ago near the walls. The 
contents of that cemetery have not been de- 
stroyed; oh, no! they have merely been “ disused” 
or “‘ erected elsewhere.” A. J. M. 


Poppine or Taame: Names or Devits (6 §, 
i. 417; ii. 55, 277; iii. 118, 299; iv. 176; vil. 144; 
xi, 306, 438).—Mr. E. H. Marsmacu has given 
me a deal of trouble and no help. It is easy 
enough to “sit upon” a brother querist by 
roundly asserting that a subject has been “ pretty 
well threshed out in ‘N.& Q.’” My question 
was: “ How does Pudding of Thame come to be 
included in two lists of devils given by Harsnet 
and Southey?” Will Mr. Marsa t kindly tell 
me when that question has been touched in 
*N. & Q.”1 Harry Leroy Tempce. 


Extraorpinary Press Errors (6" §. xi. 445). 
— Among erratic misprints the following is surely 
among the most remarkable achievements of the 
“smart comp.” and the “intelligent reader.” It is 
from the Building News of May 15 last, vol. xlviii. 
p. 791:— 

“In the church of St, Peter, Belsize Park, the series 
of stained-glass windows in the south aisle has just been 
completed by the unveiling of one representing ‘ The 
Healing of Malthus.’ The work was executed by Mr, 
A. Taylor, of Berners Street, W.” 

For Malthus read “ Malchus”! This is most 
likely the result of preferring political economy to 
the Bible in Board schools. 

An Otp WEsrTMINSTER. 


Allow me, as a musician, to interpret the name 
of a brother musician. The strange jumble quoted 
by C. M. L, viz., “‘ Mrut a-b nis,” is a perfect 
anagram of “ Martin, Sub-,” and the title of the 
work alluded to should read thus: ‘ Responses to 
the Commandments. By George C. Martin, Sub- 
Organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral.” 

Oxiverta Prescorr, Associate R.A.M. 


Error No. 4 is not quite so hard to solve as at 
first sight it appears to be. “George C, Mrut 
a-b niS, Organist,” &c., should be read thus, 
“ George C. Martin, Sub-Organist,” &c. The letters 
are all there, but have been displaced. It is to be 
hoped that C. M. I. will return to the subject of 
errata ; he has given us already some excellent 
examples. W. Sparrow Simpson. 


Boranic Garpen, Cuersea (6 S. xi. 447).— 
According to the Royal Kalendar for 1823, s.n. 
“The Society of Apothecaries of London,” p. 287 
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William Anderson, F. L. and H.S., was the 
“Principal Gardener” of the Botanic Garden at 
Chelsea. G, F. R. B. 


Tue Castte or Goyyes (6 S. xi. 250).—See 
The Genealogical History of the Croke Family, 
originally surnamed Le Blount, by Sir Alexander 
Croke (privately printed, 1823). This work cost 
Sir Alexander nearly 4,000/. to produce. F. B 


Fratry (6% §, xi. 205, 335, 396).—I, who am 
a Catholic, have often been surprised at hearing 
some of my friends say réfectory for reféctory. 
Another word they similarly pronounce is con- 
féssor, which they call cénféssdér. Why this use, 
or abuse, in both cases, I do not know. 

GeorGE ANGUS. 
St, Andrews, N.B, 


Mitxes Corset’s Monumeyrt at Sprowston, 
Norroik (6" S. xi. 447).—If Mr, Watrorp will 
look at the fifth volume of Blomefield’s Norfolk 
(1775), pp. 1372-6, he will easily clear up the 
mystery. The mural monument was erected to 
Sir Miles Corbet and his two wives. Sir Miles 
died on June 19, 1607, and was the grandfather of 
Miles Corbet who was executed in 1661. In the 
passage cited from the Beauties of England and 

Vales the grandfather and grandson have been 
jumbled together. G. F. R. B. 


Tuomas Earnsnaw THe Exper (6" §, xi. 387). 
—See Curiosities of Clocks and Watches, by Ed- 
ward J. Wood, 1866; and the Catalogue of the 
Library and Museum of the Company of Clock- 
makers deposited in the Free Library of the Cor- 
poration of the City of London. 

EverarD Home Coemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Thomas Earnshaw, the author of Longitude: 
an Appeal to the Public stating Mr. Thomas 
Earnshaw’s Claim to the Original Invention of 
the Improvements in his Timekeepers, &c. (London, 
1808), states that he was born on Feb. 4, 1749, at 
Ashton-under-Line, and at the age of fourteen 
— was bound an apprentice to a watchmaker. 
s this the Thomas Earnshaw about whom R. P. H. 
G. F. R. B. 


Heracpic (6" §, xi. 329).—Evidently a Crom- 
well (Williams) coat, The first quartering, with 
the others mentioned, and more in addition, may 
be seen in the plate of “Armorial Bearings of 
the Cromwells of Hinchinbrooke House,” vol. i. 
Noble’s Memoirs of the Protectorate House of 
Cromwell. P. S. P. Conner. 

Philadelphia. 


Dispin (6" S, xi. 386).—According to Baker’s 
Biographia Dramatica (1812), vol. i. p. 189, 
Thomas Dibdin “was articled as an apprentice 
to Sir Wm. Rawlins, then in business as an auc- 


is seeking information ? 





tioneer and upholsterer, and who served the office 
of Sheriff of London in 1801.” Mr. Warp should 
be able to find out where the sheriff’s place of 
business was without much difficulty. 

G. F. R. B. 


Mocvut Carns (6 §S. xi. 428).—These cards 
were doubtless so called from the portrait of “ the 
Great Mogul” which, in the days when playing 
cards were subject to Excise duty, appeared on the 
ace of spades (or “duty card,” as it was sometimes 
called) in packs of English manufacture. The 
Edinburgh makers had “thistle cards” and “ royal 
standard cards,” from which I infer, although | 
never saw any of them, that they used these 
devices wherewith to ornament the “ duty card,” 
Any one, therefore, in Scotland who preferred the 
“ Moguls” would have to send to London o ~ 

~ N. 


These are “so called from the device on the 
wrappers used for this particular sort of cards; the 
device being a fancy sketch or picture of the Great 
Mogul” (Technical Terms relating to the Manu- 
facture of Playing Cards, by Danby P. Fry, Esq.). 
The same authority calls them “ playing cards of 
the first class or best quality,” and quotes the 
following from Bradshaw's Journal, No. 24, April 
16, 1842: ** The best cards are called Moguls, the 
others Harrys and Highlanders ; the inferior cards 
consist of those which have any imperfection in the 
impression, or any marks or specks on the surface.” 
The worst are Merry Andrews, not mentioned in 
Bradshaw's Journal, 1842 ; but this term, accord- 
to Mr. W. De La Rue, is at least thirty, and 
probably fifty years old, or older still. 

Junian MarsiHA.t. 


Playing cards of the best quality are still called 
Moguls, those which come short of perfection are 
Harrys, and those of yet greater inferiority are 
Highlanders. Why, I know not. 

Sr. Swirnr. 


“ Moguls” is the trade name for the best make 
of playing-cards. E. T. Evans, 

63, Fellows Road, N.W. 

[Subsequent communications from other correspond 
ents repeat the above information. ] 


NomBeRs USED IN scorinc Sueep (6" §. xi. 
206, 336).—My friend J. T. F. will be interested 
in knowing another version of these scoring num- 
bers was established in a boarding-school in Dur- 
ham some fifty years ago. The following spelling 
gives the sound as it still runs in my ears: “In, 
te, tin, te, tethera, bethera, lery, ory, dory, 
dickerus.” It was used in play in this fashion. 
The girls formed a ring. Some one outside would 
repeat the words quickly, and the one on whom 
the last syllable fell would stand out, and so i 
turn till one only remained, who would so establish 
her title to the apple or orange, or whatever fell 
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toher lot. Until seeing J. T. F.’s note I had not 
the slightest idea it was anything more than a 
school-girl jingle. Now I am not unwilling to 
believe it is as old as Druidism, and that its 
existence is quite independent of sheep scoring. 
It might have been imported by some Welsh 
school-girl ; but this is not likely if we find varia- 
tions of the old British numerals widely spread. 
Ihope the subject will be pursued in “N. & Q.,” 
as it possesses much interest. J. 

Palace Green, Durham. 


“Enoiish as Sue 1s Spoxe” (6% §, xi. 165, 
406).—In August last (6° S. x. 175) I pointed out 
the curious infelicity, as it seemed to me, of this 
title for the reproduction of P. Carolino’s Guide of 
the Conversation in Portuguese and English. 
Meanwhile, like other unlucky productions, it 
has grown apace, and it will probably never be 
eradicated from the list of prevalent phrases, 
P. Carolino would never have written it ; he knew 
far better. L’ Anglais, comme il est parlé, in his 
hands would never have become “‘ English as she 
is spoke.” JutiaAn MARSHALL, 


There is no mystery as to the origin of this term. 
I think it was some time in 1882 that Mr. Tuer, of 
the Leadenhall Press, asked me to write an ex- 
planatory introduction to a reprint of the New 
Guide to the Conversation in Portuguese and Eng- 
lish, which first appeared about 1852, mentioning, 
at the same time, that he had been for more than 
twenty years looking for a copy of Senhor Caro- 
lino’s unintentionally droll book, and that he 
eventually succeeded in obtaining one through 
Mr. Robert Chambers, of Chambers’s Journal. 
The title, or phrase, ‘‘ English as she is spoke ” is 
due to Mr. Tuer. James MILLINGTON. 
14, Cornhill, E.C, 


Sincuiar Epitrapns (6 §. x. 124, 317, 414; xi. 
14)—The following epitaph, which is said to be 
in the churchyard of U pton-on-Severn, is, I think, 
worthy of a place in“ N. & Q.”:— 

“ Here lies the body of Mary Ford, 
We hope her soul is with the Lord ; 
But, if to Hell she bas changed her life, 
It is better than being John Ford's wife.” 
Cever eT AupDax, 


Scortisn Oatus (6 §. xi. 347).—Mr. Love- 
Day will find the following ordinance in the Acts 
of the Parliaments of Scotland, vol. vi., pt. ii. 
p 564 :— 

“The p'liament Ordanes thir worde to be eikit to the 
cath of alledgance (and according to the Solemne league 
tnd Covenant) and to be subjoyned efter thir worde (ac- 
cording to our nationall Covenant),”—Oct. 18, 1650. 

G. F. R. B. 


Loncrvity or THe Jews (6" S, xi. 328, 412),— 


it more frequently among Jews than Christians, 
which curious fact probably may be accounted for 
by the more saccharine diet they partake of.” 
Here is at least one disease in which Christians 
have the advantage of Jews, and perhaps a little 
research might bring others to light. 
Frances Mortimer CoLtiys. 
Pine Tree Hill, Camberley, Surrey, 


I have the following notes on this subject :— 

‘* Jews are less generally afflicted by contagious 
diseases, and are comparatively exempt from consump- 
tion and scrofula. Salutary influence of early marriages : 
general fecundity is lees; a greater proportion of their 
children survive everywhere ; illegitimate births and 
still-born children are more rare among them; propor- 
tion of males to females among the births is greater ; the 
mortality is lighter; the mean duration of life is greater ; 
they increase more rapidly by excess of births over deaths, 
Misery in Jewish quarters of European towns is more 
apparent than real; their inhabitants are generally 
better off than the people around them.”—Revue Scien- 
tifique. 

‘“* Chorea is said to be very common in the families of 
Jews.” —Watson’s Lectures, vol. i. p. 681. 

R. 8. Caarnock. 


Great Malvern. 


Prosectep Pustications (6 S, xi. 368).— 
This W. H. Montagu was probably the H. W. 
Montagu who was the author of (1) “ Montmorency: 
a Tragic Drama, the first of a series of historical 
and other dramas. Together with some minor 
poems” (Wm. Joy, Lond., 1828, 8vo.) ; (2) Mon- 
sieur Mallet; or, My Daughter's Letter, &c. 
(Lond., 1830, 12mo.); (3) The Devil’s Walk (1830? 
12mo.) ; (4) Lives of the Twelve ; or, the Modern 
Cesars: Vol. 1, Napoleon Buonaparte (Lond., 1832, 
8yvo.). G. F. R. B 


Excauisor (6 §, xi. 9, 112)—Mr. Hara, 
writing about King Arthur’s sword and kindred 
subjects, says : ‘‘ Pendragon, the dragon-head, so 
called from its being the dragon crest that he 
wore on his head, pen.” I have met with other 
instances of this mistake about the word Pen- 
dragon. Tennyson says in Guinevere :— 
** And while he spoke to these his helm was lower’d, 

To which for crest the golden dragon clung 

Of Britain ;...... she saw...... 

The dragon of the great Pendragonship 

Blaze, making all the night a stream of fire.” 
I know very little Welsh, but my dictionary 
tells me that dragon, Eng.=draig, Welsh, and 
that dragon, Welsh=chieftain in war, Eng.; and 
so Pendragon has nothing whatever to do with the 
creature we English call ‘‘ dragon.” J. Dixon. 


CaMpBELLs oF AucuinBRecK (6 §, x. 349, 
396).—In looking over “ N. & Q.,” vol. ii., 1884, 


p. 349, I observe a query as to the pedigree of 
Dugald Campbell. : 
old papers, which probably came into my family 


It happens that among some 








Dr. Harvey Philpot’s work on Diabetes Mellitus, 





P. 39, we read concerning this disease, “ We find 


by my mother, whose father was a cadet of 
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the Auchinbreck family, I found the other day 
a pedigree entitled “Genealogy of the Auchin- 
breck family, as extracted from the Heralds’ 
Office, London, 1818.” In it there appears a 
Dugald Campbell as second son by the first wife 
of James Campbell, fifth baronet, who by his third 
wife, Margaret, daughter of Campbell of Cardell, 
appears to have had two sons, James and Donald, 
who would have, therefore, been half-brothers 
to Dugald. Sir James, fifth baronet, is stated to 
have died in 1756, and to have been succeeded by 
his grandson James, son of Duncan, who deceased 
in his father’s lifetime. 
J. W. P. Camppeti-Orpe. 


P.S. There is no mention of Dugaid Campbell 
having married or of his death. 


First Impression oF THE “ E:kon Basitike” 
(6™ §S. xi. 345, 422).—The list of editions of the 
Kikon published by Wagstaffe in 1711 is certainly 
not strictly correct, but I do not think he is in 
error in the passage quoted by Mr. SHortnHovse. 
The book entitled No. 7 in Wagstaffe’s list is, I 
believe, rightly described as 8vo., i. ¢., sixteen 
pages to the sheet. “Reprinted in R.M. An. 
Dom. 1648.” Last page, 268. Contents at com- 
mencement, four pages. The copy which Mr. 
SuortHovse speaks of as No, 7 is, I imagine, 
really No, 14 in Wagstaffe’s list, which may be 
described as 12mo., i.¢, in twenty-four pages to 
the sheet. “Reprinted in R.M. Anno Dom. 
1648.” Last page, 187. Contents at commence- 
ment, two pages. Wagstaffe omits to say “ Re- 
printed in R.M.,” which applies equally to Nos. 7 
and 14, 

No. 1 in Wagstaffe’s list is a rare book. I, too, 
was thirty years before I met with it. It may 
be shortly described as 12mo., i. ¢, twenty-four 
pages to the sheet; has no frontispiece, and bears 
at the foot of the title-page, “ Printed Anno Dom. 
1648.” Last page, 187. Followed by contents, 
two pages. In size and appearance these two 
editions (1 and 14) are very similar, but they are 
readily distinguished by three points:—No. 1 has 
on the title-page “Printed”; the two pages of 
contents are at the end; and the Eikon begins 
with signature a2. On the other hand, No. 14 
has on the title-page “ Reprinted”; the two pages 
of contents are at the commencement ; and the 
Eikon, as a necessary consequence, begins on sig- 
nature a3. The latter is not a mere reprint of the 
former ; there are important differences and correc- 
tions, Epwarpb Solty. 


Brass Crock (6 §, xi. 407).—There is no 
record of any person named Thomas Browne (nor 
Brown) in the lists of the Clockmakers’ Company 
from 1631 to 1732. JuLIAn MARSHALL. 


Tue Counties or Yorxsnire (6% §. xi. 
349).—I think that this phrase “the counties of 


Yorkshire” is hardly allowable. Nor do I know 
whether ‘‘ Yorkshire” and “ the county of York” 
are interchangeable terms. The following list, 
however, made up chiefly from recollection, gives 
the names, so far as I can recall them, of (please 
observe this wording) all the subordinate shires or 
other large territorial divisions, not being ridings, 
within the county of York, They are placed alpha. 
betically, with the initials of the riding to which 
(so far as I know) they belong appended. 

1. Allertonshire, N.R. This is only a wapen- 
take. 

2. Cleveland, N.R. This is also an archdeaconry, 

3. Craven, W.R. This is also a deanery. 

. Hallamshire, W.R. 

. Holderness, E.R. 

. Howdenshire, E.R. 

. Mashamshire (not Massamshire), N.R. 
. Richmondshire, N.R. 

Claro (Upper and Lower), which is mentioned 
by R. B., is only a wapentake. 

Besides divisions such as the foregoing, the 
county has other smaller divisions, of which some 
town forms the centre or the eponymos, as the 
Ainsty of York, the Liberties of Ripon and 
Beverley, the Soke of Doncaster, Whitby Strand, 
and Pickering Lathe or Lythe. R. B. will 
remember that the northern counties are full of 
these subordinate shires, e.g., Bedlingtonshire 
and Hexhamsbire, in Northumberland. It may 
be prudent to say, in so many words, that I do not 
vouch for the preceding list as exhaustive or as 
minutely accurate. A. J. M. 


Gotpsmitn’s Mark (6" §. xi. 407).—T. C. may 
very possibly stand for the name of Thomas 
Clarke, admitted a member of the Clockmakers 
Company in 1709, or of Thomas Clark, admitted 
in 1720. Many members of the company were 
case-makers, engravers, &c. 

JuLiaAN MarsHalt, 


ONAaoO 


Tue Two Tureves at Carvary (5"$. ii. 167, 
238; 6% S. ix. 431, 515; x. 417).—The question 
raised by G. F. B. at the first reference had been 
asked 250 years before, as may be seen by the 
following quaint extract from A Helpe to Discovrse, 
sixth ed., 1627, p. 329 (“ Sphinx, and Oedipvs’): 

“ Q, What were the names of those two theeues that 
were crucified with Christ ? 

“ A. Dismas and Gesmas, as some Authors doe auerre, 
Dismas the happy, aud Gesmas the wretched, according 
to the verse : 

‘ Gesmas damnatur, Dismas ad astra leuatur.’ 
Englished. 
‘ Dismas the happy to repent though late, 
For though at last his sorrow yet was true: 
Gesmas that dide in his most wretched state, 
Was the vnhappy that no mercy knew.’” 
Joun RanDALl 





Sr. SrerneEn’s Depications (6" §, xi. 269, 397): 
—Is Mr. Woopwarp quite sure that St. Stephen! 
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at Vienna is dedicated to the royal St. Stephen 
of Hungary? My doubts are raised by the fact that 
the high-altarpiece represents the stoning of St. 
Stephen, the Proto-martyr. With regard to the 
Basiliea at Esztergom (Gran), one of its small aisles 
or chapels is known as “St. Stephen’s Chapel,” 
and contains, I believe, an altarpiece representing 
the baptism of Vajk (7.¢., St. Stephen the King), 
and also a marble statue of St. Stephen the Proto- 
martyr, if I be not mistaken. The high-altarpiece 
of the cathedral is Grigoletti’s “‘ Assumption.” 
L. L. K. 


Sir Matrnew Crapock (6 S. xi. 386).—A 
copy of the Rev. J. M. Treherne’s Historical Notices 
of Sir Matthew Cradock will be found in the 
Guildhall Library, E.C. The following is the 
information found in the work which relates to 
HerMENTRUDE’s queries. In the first query, 
however, Lady Katherine Gordon’s third hus- 
band’s name is given as “James Strangeways,” 
bat in the above work it is given as James Strang- 


wis, 

1. “Lady Catherine survived her husband 
[Mathew Cradock], and married thirdly James 
Strangwis, Esq., of Fyfelde, Berks, and lastly 
Christopher Asshton, Esq., of Fyfelde, Berks, 
who survived her” (p. 7, ll. 5, 6, and 7). 

2. The dates of her last two marriages are not 
mentioned, but it states that the date of her 
second marriage is unknown. 

3. “Her will bears date October 12th, 1537. 
She died between that period and November 5th, 
1537,” &c. (p. 7, ll. 7 and 8). 

James E. Tuompson. 

Guildball Library. 


HerMentrupe is mistaken in thinking that 
Treherne’s Historical Notices of Sir Matthew 
Cradock is not in the British Museum. 

1. The fourth husband of Lady Katherine 
Gordon was Christopher Asshton, Esq., of Fyfelde, 
Berks, who survived her. It may be as well to 
state that this lady’s third husband is described as 
“James Strangwis, Esq., of Fyfelde, Berks.” 

2. No dates of her marriages are given. 

3. Her will is dated October 12th, 1537, and she 
died “between that period and November 5th, 
1537, when the will was proved by her Executor, 
Richard Smith.” G. F. R. B. 


1. Christopher Asshton, Esq., of Fyfelde, 
Berks, who survived her. 

2. Treherne states that the date of her marriage 
to Cradock is unknown, and says nothing of the 
dates of her other marriages. 

3. She died between October 12, 1537 (date of 
will), and November 5, 1537 (date when her will 
was proved ‘by her executor). H. W. H. 


Wuarr : Guavr (6% S. xi. 286).—Your corre- 
spondent is quite right in his explanation of the 





word ghaut. The Rev. J.C. Atkinson, in his 
Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect, gives :— 

“Gaut, sb. A narrow opening, whether in a row of 
houses or in the soil, sufficing to afford a passage, for men, 
&c., in the one case, for water in the other. Spelt also 


| gawt, gote...... There are several gauts or gotes at Whitby; 


Wa. GL. 
3IRKBECK TERRY. 


as Horsemill-gaut, Fish-gaut. 
F. C. 
“OnE TOUCH OF NATURE” (6" S, xi, 325, 396). 
—I send you an exact reference to Prof. Skeat’s 
interesting letter to the Academy on this subject, 
as I am sure many of your readers would like to 
know where it may be found. It appeared in the 
Academy, October 27, 1883, p. 282. 
A, L. Mayagew. 
Oxford. 


Bango (6 §. xi. 347, 408).—I can very well 
remember seeing the Ethiopian Serenaders (Pell’s 
company) on their first appearance, when their 
performance, which ended with the eccentric and 
exciting “ Railroad Overture,” began with the song 
“ Come, darkies, sing,” of which here is a specimen 
verse :— 

“ Dis night we try de music’s sound, 
Wid smiling faces all around, 
But, being black, expect from white 
Reflectin’ rays to gib us light. 

(Chorus) Come, darkies, sing ! 

Sing to the banjo, ring, ring, ring ! 
Come, darkies, sing ; 
Sing to the white folk, sing.” 

Here the accent is on the first syllable of banjo. 
In Lubly Rosa it falls on the second syllable, 
Your correspondent C. T. B. speaks of the earliest 
notices in Punch, 1846, of the Ethiopian Sere- 
naders. In the ensuing volume of Punch, vol. xii., 
1847, the notices are more frequent. There are 
articles on “The Serenading Mania,” “ What is 
Ethiopia?” &c., and John Leech’s sketch “ Too 
Popular by Half,” where the newsboy is singing, 
“ Loverly Lucy Neal, oh, lover-ly Lucy Neal! hif 
I ad you by my si-hi-hide, ow appy I should feel.” 
This and many other of the original songs might 
be revived with advantage at the present day. I 
remember, in the autumn of 1849, being with a 
friend at a small watering-place on the Welsh 
coast. We had just come from the turmoil of a 
contested election in a manufacturing town, where 
one of the most popular songs, parodied for party 
purposes, was that of 

“Oh, Susanna ! don’t you cry for me ! 

1’m goin’ to Alabama, with my banjo on my knee,” 
We were walking along the sands, congratulating 
ourselves that we were at a distance from election 
scenes, and out of hearing of that horrible “ Oh, 
Susanna!” when suddenly a groom, exercising his 
master’s horse, cantered up behind us, singing 
“Oh, Susanna!” at the top of his voice. 

Many of these early “nigger songs”—like The 
Ratcather’s Pretty Little Daughter, the tune of 
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which is founded on Mozart’s melody, popular in 
churches and chapels as the hymn tune “ Belmont” 
—may, in their melodies, be traced to high originals. 
The tune of “ Buffalo gals, can’t you come out to 
night?” is said to be taken from an old air by 
Gliick ; while that of Old Joe is from an air in 
Rossini’s Coradino. This song of Old Joe formed 
the subject for Leech’s cartoon in Punch, March 16, 
1850, where old Joe Hume is represented as an 
Ethiopian serenader, with his banjo (labelled “ Ex- 
tension of Suffrage”), playing before a house, where 
John Russell peeps out of the door, saying “ Hullo, 
Joe! Am dat you Joe? What, old Joe?” Inthe 
original song of “Who's dat knocking at de 
door ?”— 
** About your notes I do not know, 

But I'll give you a tune on de old banjo,” — 
here the accent is on the second syllable. Pos- 
sibly the accent is merely varied to suit the 
exigencies of metre ; as in the case of Trafalgar, 
é. g., “’Twas in Trafdlgar’s Bay !” and— 

“ But England’s Queen, Victoria, 

Hath named the Trafalgar.” 

I may point out to Dr. Murray that, although 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin was first published in America 
in 1850, and had an immediate popularity, yet that 
“Oh, Susanna!” was popular in England before 
that date; and that Bohn’s edition of Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, with illustrations by John Leech and (Sir) 
John Gilbert, was issued in 1852. So far as I am 
aware, C. T. B. is right in saying that the earliest 
reference in Punch to the Ethiopian Serenaders is 
the initial cut of Lord Brougham playing the 
banjo, and it is worthy of notice that this drawing 
was by Thackeray. CurusBert Bepe. 


My first recollections of the banjo and of what 
are commonly known as nigger songs are connected 
with a concert which was given many years since 
at the rooms of a literary association in a square, 
of which I forget the name, near the Bow Road.* 
Business had taken me into the neighbourhood, 
and a placard excited my curiosity and induced 
me to attend. The performers were six or seven 
young women of various shades of brown and 
black. Whether the instrument was then called 
the banjo or banjore I cannot now say, nor am I 
quite certain of the date, but from family changes 
and removals I believe that it was between 1836 
and 1842. If the society is still in existence, 
inquiry in the locality might, perhaps, ascertain 
the facts. G. 8. 

Eastbourne. 


I remember Lucy Neale as a favourite song in 
1845, Jim Crow in 1837, and my idea is that 
Lubly Rosa dates from before 1843. Of the songs 
quoted by G. B. F. and W. H. P.I have only a 
fragmentary recollection, P. J. F. Gantitton. 





[* Beaumont Institute. | 





Have Mr. Hotianp and W. H. P. any printed 
copies of the song which lays the accent on the q 
in banjo? My oral and aural version of Lubly 
Rosa had 

“Don’t you hear me? tum, tum, tum.” 
JAYDER, 


Masters or Sramrorp Grammar Scnoor: 
VERSES PINNED TO A Patt (6 S,. xi, 417)— 
May I be allowed to refer to Prof. Mayor's 
Baker's History of St. John’s, p. 1082, 1. 44, 
and p. 1099, 1. 2, for a notice of this custom 
having been observed at the funeral of Dr. Wood, 
Master of St. John’s, Cambridge, May 1, 1839} 
Is a later instance known ? 

P. J. F. Gaytittoy, 


“Hicn Lire serow Starrs” (6 §. xi. 349), 
—Your correspondent quotes from High Life 
below Stairs the celebrated remark of Lady Bab, 
“Shakspere was written by one Mr. Finis, for! 
saw his name at the end of the book.” This, after 
the fandango, is really the best thing in the play; 
but that there is nothing new under the sun is 
shown afresh by the following exhumation from 
Conceits, Clinches, Flashes, and Whimsies, pub- 
lished in 1639: “One wondered much what 
great man this Finis was, because his name was 
almost to every book.” Can the “Finis” point 
have been an interpolation in the acting copy, just 
as Colley Cibber introduced in Richard III. 
“Conscience avaunt, Richard’s himself again,” 
which never fails to bring down thunders of ap- 
plause? Witiram Jonn FitzPatrick, F.S.A. 


The first and third editions (1759), the eighth 
edition (1768), and the ninth edition (1775), all 
give the passage in words exactly similar to those 
quoted by OC. M. I. from his undated edition of 
this farce. The words quoted by Mr. E. A. Daw- 
son will be found, however, in Cumberlands 
British Theatre and Lacy’s acting edition. 

G. F. R. B. 


Rosert Drvry’s “ Journat” (6" §, xi. 348).— 
Mr. W. Duncombe, in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1769, p. 172, wrote:— 

“Robin Drury, among those who knew him (and he 
was known to many, being a porter at the East India 
House), had the character of a downright honest map, 
without any appearance of fraud or imposture. He was 
known to a friend of mine (now living), who frequently 
called upon him at his house in Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
which were not then inclosed, He tells me, he has often 
seen him throw a javelin there, and strike a small mark 
at a surprising distance.” 

Another writer (D. H.) in the Gentleman 
Magazine, 1790, p. 1190, says :— 

“ He was a Leicestershire man, and after his retum 
from his fifteen years’ captivity went to Loughboroug) 
to his sister and other relations. This circumstance 
may help to authenticate his narrative, if it wat 
authentication, or has ever been accounted another, 
but earlier, Robinson Crusoe,” 
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A note at p. 257, vol. ii., of Letters of John 
Hughes, Lond., 1772, speaks of this work as “ the 
best and most authentic account ever given of 
Madagascar,” and gives the same account of the 
suthor as Mr. Duncombe. My copy of 1729 
contains maps and a copious vocabulary of the 
Magadascar language. Jonn E. T. Lovepay. 


The title of the first edition of this book is 
Madagascar ; or, Robert Drury’s Journal, during 
Fifteen Years’ Captivity on that Island, &c. The 
second edition was published in 1743, and the 
third in 1808, according to the editor’s preface in 
Autobiography, vol. v. Watt, however, mentions 
an edition of 1748. The latest edition which I 
have seen of the book is that which forms vol. v. 
of Autobiography, which was published in 1826. 
With regard to the authorship, see Chalmers’s Biog. 
Dict., vol. xii., s.n, “ Drury (Robert).” 

G. F. R. B. 


An abridgment of this curious volume forms 
Tract No. 36 in Chambers’s Miscellany, published 
in 1869. The book is there said to have been 
“published originally in London in 1743, and re- 
printed in 1807,” Gro, L. Apperson. 

Wimbledon, 


Vicar or Bray (6™ §, xi. 167, 255, 335).— 
Sneering allusion is often made to the “ sticking” 
qualities of the Vicar of Bray during the time of 
the Reformation, but I very much doubt whether 
this stigma has not been attached to him bya mis- 
representation, and whether he was at all singular 
in the qualities popularly ascribed to him. At 
6". xi. 327 incidental mention is made of the 
Vicar of Brighthelmstone having retained his vicar- 
age from before 36 Henry VIII. (1544-5) to 1565; 
and here in Pontefract one John Barker (instituted 
April 12, 1538) was the last vicar presented by 
the prior and convent of Pontefract, who were 
dissolved the following year. Their presentee, 
however, maintained his position during the re- 
mainder of the reign of Henry VIII., through the 
time covered by those of his successors Edward VI. 
and Mary, and till the tenth of Elizabeth. John 
Barker died in 1568, having held the vicarage 
fora little more than thirty years, during all the 
momentous changes of those reigns. He thus 
fr exceeded Simon Simons, Vicar of Bray 
(* S. xi. 255); but indeed I make bold to 
sy that the average amount of change in the 
incumbencies of livings in the English Church 
was little greater at the time of the Reformation 
than at any ordinary time of quiet in the Church. 

y instances, such as those of the Vicars of 
Pontefract and Brighton (in each case the pre- 
tentees of dissolved monks, and therefore liable 
fo a special prejudice had any such existed), can 
Se easily gathered from any collection of lists of 
lmeumbents sufficient to show that the notion 





attaching to the idea of the persistency of the 
Vicar of Bray is a vulgar error, H. H. 
Pontefract. 


“ LABORARE EST ORARE” (6* §, xi. 267).—This 
appears to have been originally “ Laborare et orare,” 
and as such to have been derived from Jeremiah, 
Lamentations iii. 41. So in Pseudo-Bernard there 
is the following :— 

“Jeremias propheta dixit: ‘Levemus corda nostra 
cum manibus ad Deum,’ Qui orat et laborat, cor levat 
ad Deum cum manibus; qui vero orat et non laborat, 
cor levat ad Deum et non manus; qui autem laborat et 
non orat, manus levat ad Deum et non cor, Igitur, soror 
carissima, necesse est cor in oratione ad Deum levare, 
et manus cum operatione ad Deum extendere,”—*“ Ad 
Soror.de modo bene vivendi,” 8S, Bern., Opp., tom. ii, 
col. 866, Paris, 1690, 

The idea had been expressed before in different 
words, with operart for “ laborare,” by Gregory the 
Great, who, after referring to Jeremiah, Lam. iii. 
4l, says :— 

“Corda vero cum manibus levat, qui orationem suam 
operibus roborat; nam quisquis orat, sed operari dis- 
simulat, cor levat et manus non Jevat. Quisquis vero 
operatur et non orat, manus levat et cor non levat.”— 
Moral. in Libr. Job, lib, xviii, c. 4, tom. i, col, 560 D, 
Paris, 1704). 

There is an almost identical expression in Pseudo- 
Hieron., “In Jerem.,” Thren. ili. 41 (S. Hieron., 
Opp., tom. v. col. 826, Paris, 1706). 

Among the quotations from various writers in 
Venerable Bede (“ Scintilla, sive Loci Communes,” 
Opp., tom. vii. col. 531, Basil, 1563) the following 
is said to be taken from Isidore (“ Sententiz,” iii. 
18, Opp., tom. vi. p. 284, Rom., 1802):— 

“Cor enim cum manibus levat qui orationem cum 
opere sublevat. 

** Quisquis orat, et non operatur, cor levat et manum 
non levat. 

* Quisquis ergo operatur, et non orat, manum levat et 
cor non levat. 

“ Ergo et orare necesse est, et operari.”’ 

The note in this editian of Isidore states that the 
passage is taken from St. Gregory (u. s.). 

I am unable to trace the alteration of the “ et” 
into “est” in the proverb. 

There is this further use of the expression: 
“Scriptum est et ‘oratio mea in sinu meo con- 
vertetur’ (Ps, xxxiv. 13, Vulg.), et qui pro alio 
orat pro se ipso laborat” (Radulphus Ardens, 
Hom. I., “De Temp.,” xliii., Opp., col. 1485 B, 
Paris, Migne, 1854). This may, perhaps, intimate 
a transition towards the use of the proverb which 
is now most commonly thought of. It occurs in 
verse as follows, “Tu supplex ora, tu protege, 
tuque labora” (Carminum Proverbialium Loci 
Communes, p. 156, Lond., 1588). This was a 
common text-book, and was often reprinted. 

I have noticed the more recent use of this pro- 
verb in the two following instances, which give an 
example of either form:—‘‘ Work for God might 
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be Adoration. In its true deep sense, ‘laborare 
est orare’” (Dr. Pusey, Sermons for the Church's 
Seasons, p. 420, Lond., 1883). The Rev. Jeffrey 
Orlebar stated at a public meeting that “ The 
motto of his family was ‘Ora et labora’—pray 
and work” (Hastings and St. Leonard's News, 
May 8, 1885, p. 2). Ep. Marsa, 


Loca Braypy (6S. x. 515; xi. 75, 236, 357). 
—My reason for asking the meaning of this name 
was on account of having seen the loch in 1866 
when on a visit to its owner at Balnaboth, in For- 
farshire. The surrounding scenery in the parish 
of Clova, the property of the Ogilvys, situated 
amongst the Grampians, some fifteen miles from 
Kirriemuir, is particularly grand. Down the 
valley runs the South Esk, into which the little 
burn the Brandy flows, coming from the loch of the 
same name about two miles above. The climb of 
perhaps half a mile to the loch is precipitous. The 
loch itself lies in a corrie amongst the hills, reflected 
on its surface, and perfectly smooth and glassy, 
unless when the wind sets in a particular direction; 
then, when ruffled, there is good fishing to be had. 
The difficulty of access must have hindered this 
fine part of Scotland from being so well known 
by tourists as it ought to be. In the vicinity 
are Glen Prosen, Glen Dole, Loch Wharral, the 
Laird’s Chamber, and Glenhoulakin, or “the glen 
of the midges,” where, according to Quentin Dur- 
ward, the Durwards were harried by the Ogilvys. 
But, sub judice lis est, how did the loch get its 
name, and what is the unde derivatur? As I 
looked upon it one lovely summer afternoon, the 
story of the proposed method of draining the 
loch of Braebaster, in Shetland, mentioned in 
the Pirate, occurred to me. Magnus Troil, the 
Udaller, suggests, it may be remembered, to the 
factor Triptolemus Yellowley the mixing of a 
ship’s cargo of rum, lemons, and sugar with the 
waters of the loch, and then calling together the 
aborigines to drink it. Jonn Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Heratpic: Arms or Cotumsus, &c. (6% §. 
xi. 209, 331).—I1 am much obliged to Mr. 
Woopwarp for the information and references 
he has given me. Will he add to the kindness 
by saying why “the arms of Albuquerque are 
those of La Cueva”? for under the portrait of 
“OQ Grande Afonso Dalboquerque” prefixed 
to his Commentarios the arms are, 1 and 4, 
Portugal; 2 and 3, five fleurs-de-lys in saltire 
(without indication of colour), He was son of 
Gorgalo Dalboquerque by his wife Doiia Leonor de 
Meneses, daughter of the Conde da Atouguia and 
Doita Guiomar de Castro. If the above arms were 
specially granted, whence the fleurs-de-lys ? Would 
Mr. Woopwarp kindly say if the cow’s head of 
Cabeza de Vaca is affronte or in profile ? 





Time, no doubt, gallops with so many of th 
contributors to “ N. & Q.” besides myself, that I 
scarcely need apologize for saying that my contri. 
bution with regard to the arms of Vasco da Gama 
was given so recently as “a year or two ago,” My 
return home enables me to give the exact reference, 
6 S. i. 461, the number being that for June 5, 
1880. 

In the blazon of the arms of Albuquerque, at 
the last of the references above, “ pierced” ig g 
printer’s error for tierced. J. Woopwarp, 

Montrose. 


Wreuirre Norss (6 S. xi. 165, 357, 418).—In 
the Memoir of Patrick Fraser Tytler (1859), by 
J. W. Burgon, M. A., mention is made of his having 
written anonymously The Life of John Wycliffe, 
with an Appendix and List of his Works, pp. 207 
(Wm. Whyte & Co., Edinburgh, 1826). This must 
be a book now very scarce. Perhaps it may be 
worth while observing that there is in the dining- 
room at Wycliffe Rectory, on the Tees, near Bar- 
nard Castle, a small portrait in oil of John 
Wycliffe, painted by Sir Antonio-a-More, and 
given by Dr. Zouche, a former incumbent, as an 
heirloom to the rectory of Wycliffe for ever, 
Whether this portrait has been engraved I do 
not know. The village is situated not far from 
“Brignald banks and Greta woods,” celebrated by 
Sir Walter Scott in Rokeby, and is always called 
in those parts Wy-cliffe. 

Jonn Picxrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Hawkins : Drake (6" S, xi. 388).—Gorton’s 
Biog. Dict. does not give the date of the birth of 
Sir John Hawkins, but states that he died at sea 
November 21, 1595, in his seventy-fifth year. Of 
Sir Francis Drake Gorton says that he was bom 
at Tavistock in 1545, and that he died at Nombre 
de Dios January 28, 1596, in the fifty-first year 
of his age. Maunder’s Biog. Treasury supplies the 
same information in both instances. 

Gro. H. Briercer. 

Oswestry. 


Baraam (6 §. xi. 385).—In Hotten’s Slay 
Dict., under the heading “ Balaam,” it is ssid 
that “this is printer’s slang for matter kept in type 
about monstrous productions of nature, &e., to 
fill up spaces in newspapers that would otherwise 
he vacant. The term has long been used it 
Blackwood as the name of the depository for te 
jected articles. Evidently from Numbers xxil. 30, 
and denoting the ‘speech of an ass,’ or any stor 
difficult of deglutition, not contained in Scripture 
Something to the same effect may be seen 
Brewer's Phrase and Fable, s.v. “ Balaaw,” bot 
there an American origin is attributed to it. The 
Blackwood origin, given by Davies in his Sup 
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but the mischief of Hotten’s book is that he never 
ives you the authorities for anything. If it 
longs to Blackwood it does not come from Ame- 
rica. Webster, s.v., only calls it a cant term; 
bad it been American he would probably have 
sid so. In both meanings, however, whether of 
odd nonsense kept standing in type or the waste 
basket for rejected articles, the term has obvious 
relation to the speech of an ass, as nonsense to 
be thrown in to fill space or nonsense thrown out as 
refuse. But the curious point in the story of Balaam 
jsthat the ass talks like a philosopher, whilst the 
prophet behaves like a donkey. CO. A. Warp, 


Surely the pannier of an ass. Dr. Brewer, 

Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, has: “ Matter 

kept in type for filling up. Balaam-box, in 

pnnters’ slang of America, is the place where 

njected articles are deposited”; waste-paper basket. 
A 


Rare=—Earty (6" §, xi. 385).—Also it is thus 
wed in Devonshire; see Halliwell. I cannot help 
thinking that used thus it may have been pro- 
pounced broadly, as if spelled rar. Now Warton 
sys there is in the west of England an early 
apple called the rathe-apple. If you pronounce 
that as in the word rather (which is only its 
comparative), the sound rar is the equivalent of 
arly. It has no connexion with rarus. 

C, A. Warp. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

The Iliad of Homer. Done into English Verse by 

Arthur 8S. Way, M.A. (Sampson Low & Co.) 
“Tit the Sun drop dead from the signs,” to use a 
forcible expression from Tennyson's Princess, there will 
never be a final translation of Homer or Horace; and it 
may fairly be expected that the much-enduring New 
Zealander, when he has completed his preliminary ob- 
rrvations and speculations, will at an early date fall to 
wratching upor that broken arch of London Bridge of 
which we have heard so much a rude version of “ Donec 
gratuseram,” or the simile of the bees. The thing is 
inevitable, for the task is as fascinating as the search for 
the philosopher’s stone. It is also as futile. Not only 
inthere difference of excellence in the translators, but 
the standard of excellence differs with the age. “ Chaque 
ticle a eu de ce cOté eon belvéder différent.” No doubt 
the Elizabethans thought that in the “daring fiery 
pirit” of Chapman they had found the definitive Zliad 
Odyssey ; no doubt the Augustane, notwithstanding 
Bentley, dreamed that Mr. Pope had settled the question 
ever. But before the end of the century people were 
Canvassing, if they did not read, the blank verse of 
Cowper. And how many versions have we, “‘ the latest 
wed of Time,” praised and appraised! Time was when 
lord Derby’s was spoken of us the translation of this 
ee, and pitted against the Spenserian stanzas of 
orsley and Conington. Then came the Biblical periods 
of Messrs, Lang and Butcher and tbeir allies, and we 
aid, Not metre nor rhyme, but rhythmical prose, is the 
glish medium for the strong-winged music of Homer, 


bookstalls, comes Mr. Way from Melbourne, With all our 
past experiences, it would be rash to say that Mr. Way is 
final. But his lilt is seductive and swinging, his English 
clear and Vigorous, and his version is very pleasant to 
read, and not too much tricked up with archaisms. If 
the long lines of his couplets could be reproduced with- 
out fracture in our narrow columns, we should like to 
give a specimen of his manner, if only to show how skil- 
fully he deals with a measure the chief temptation of 
which is the tendency to needless expansion, We must 
content ourselves with praising his work. To those 
who are not preoccupied with theories on the subject 
we willingly commend this new and attractive setting of 
the Homeric story. 


Short Studies, Ethical and Religious. By the Rev. H. N, 
Oxenham, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, (Chapman & Hall.) 

Tris collection of essays is reprinted from the Saturday 
Review, and hence it is scarcely necessary to say that 
the word re/igious in the title-page refers, not to matters 
of pure theology, still less to religion in its devotional 
aspect, but rather to such “mixed questions as the 
relation of Church and State or of faith to scientific in- 
vestigation, where religion is brought into contact, and 
often into conflict, with the secular life and thought of 
the day.” The essays treat of a great variety of subjects, 
and are prefaced in some cases by rather sen-ational 
headings, such as “ The Power of Tinsel,” “ Ethics of 
Suicide,” “ The Seamy Side of Scepticiem,” “ Ethics of 
Tyrannicide,” and the like, They are light and pleasant 
reading, and often contrive to fold up some very solid 
truth in an attractive envelope. Many wise aphorisms 
might be gathered from these pages, such as that in the 
essay on “ The Legitimate Limits of Religious Ridicule ”’: 
“ What is said of curses is often true of sneers; they 
come home to roost.” The more philosophical essays, 
many dealing with the vague agnosticism of the day, 
are not infrequently valuable contributions to the dis- 
cussion of the subjects of which they treat, and are 
remarkable for their insistence upon the necessity of 
clear and distinct definitions as an essential preliminary 
to argument, It is the well-grounded complaint of theo- 
logical disputants that without some agreement as to 
first principles discussion is practically useless, The 
reader will have no difficulty in determining under which 
banner the author fights. 


Old Times. By John Ashton, (Nimmo.) 
Tuts book would have been better described by its second 
title of Social Life at the End of the Kighteenth Century 
than by the somewbat misleading name which Mr. Ashton 
has chosen, It isan attempt to place before us, both by 
pen and pencil, a picture of some of the manners and cus- 
toms which prevailed in England at the end of the last 
century. For this purpose Mr. Ashton has preferred to rely 
upon contemporary recordsand contemporary i/lustrations 
—or caricatures— rather than to supply an original account 
or opinions of hisown. He has accordingly had re- 
course to the files of old newspapers—and especially of 
the Times—for the years from 1790 to 1800; and by 
dividing his subjects under certain headings, with a few 
explanatory observations, leaves to them the tusk of tell- 
ing his story. The illustrations, which are numerous, 
are careful copies by the author from the caricaturists 
of the day, and both in design and execution do him 
great credit. The result is a comp:lation which is 
often interesting, sometimes instructive, and ulways 
} amusing. One very noticeable fact is the progress that 
| has been made in the etyle of journalism since the time 
depicted. The smart writing of a hundred years ago—in 
which the contributors to the 7'imes seem to have been es- 





And now, not to recail the ignovi et ellachrymabiles of the | pecial offenders—with its exaggeration, personalities, and 
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bad taste, would not now be permitted in the lowest pro- 
vincial newspaper, and appears to us surprising and re- 
markable, coming as it does long after the age of Addison, 
Swift, Johnson, and Fielding. 

That this large storehouse of “cuttings” will in 
various ways be useful to the student of bygone times 
there can be no manner of doubt, That there is a good 
deal of dross with the ore, and much that, however 
amusing it may be, can scarcely be of service to history, 
is also undeniable. A good deal will depend upon the point 
of view of the reader. It may be of interest to some to 
have minute descriptions and carefully drawn _illustra- 
tions of the fashions of that period, while others will 
perhaps care more about the long strings of paragraphs 
relating to the theatres or the then almost universally 
prevalent taste for gambling. There are, however, one 
or two things in the book which may be said to be of 
general interest. It is, for instance, curious to know 
that at the close of the year 1779 there were confined in 
various parts of England no less than 25,606 prisoners of 
war, The number of French immigrants who had taken 
refuge on our shores from the terrors of the Revolution 
was near the same period calculated at about 80,000. 
This, however, one cannot help thinking must be an 
exaggeration, and it is more probable that the estimate 
of a few years before, which put them down as about 
45,000, was more in accordance with the actual facts. 
Advertisements for the recovery of runaway slaves, or 
as, in deference to Mr. Wilberforce and the abolitionist 
party, they were now called, “ indented black servants,” 
are also not uncommon. The last contained in this book 
is dated 1795, twenty-four years later than a case men- 
tioned in a recent discussion on this subject in our 
columns. In one of his own paragraphs Mr, Ashton 
makes a curious mistake, In speaking of Madame Masa, 
who, it appears, was at that time well known as a singer, 
he says that she was eo fortunate as to secure the appro- 
bation of Frederick the Great, who “ was, as a rule, 
absolutely indifferent to music.” Surely all the world 
has beard of old Fritz and his flute, and the quarrels 
with his father on the subject of his passion for poetry 
and music. Speaking of his life at Reinsberg, Carlyle 
says: “In music we find him particularly rich, and 
daily at a fixed hour of the afternoon there is concert 

He bas a fine sensibility, and does himeelf, with 
thrilling adagios on the flute, join in these harmonious 
acts; and no doubt, if rightly vigilant against the non- 
senses, gets profit, now and henceforth, from this part of 
the resources.” In other respects Mr. Ashton’s book is 
to be commended. His industry as a compiler is un- 
questionable, and the drawings, of which the volume is 
full to overflowing, are sufficient proof of his skill as a 
draughtsman. 

Yorkshire Archeological Association: Record Series. 

Vol, I, (Printed for the Association.) 

Tuk first volume of the Record Series of this well-known 
association amply sustains the reputation of its ordinary 
publications. We have here presented to us in a hand- 
some and portable volume a mass of materials for the 
genealogist and the historian, with the promise of other 
volumes of equal interest to follow, In the present issue, 
for 1885, we find the catalogue of Jnquisitiones post 
mortem for Yorkshire, ¢. Jac. 1. and Car. [., presented to 
the series by Dr, Sykes, and a catalogue of the York- 
shire wills at Somerset House, 1649-60, compiled by Dr. 
Collins. In these valuable collections there are many 
points of interest which we can only glance at. We 
find, for instance, a Blake, quite out of the ordinary 
country of the name of the “ Admiral and General at 
Sea” of that period. That Thackerays (under the forms 
Thackwray and Thackwrey) should occur was to be ex- 





pected ; but a Gladstone (here spelled Gleadston) was 
not so much to be looked for, though Scottish names 
have a decided tendency to appear in Yorkshire, and we 
may cite Meldrum, Anstruther, Carlyle, and Graham 
from the volume now before us, We shall welcome 
vol. ii. with great pleasure. 

Dr. C. M. IncLesy is engaged upon a critical edit; 
of Shakspeare, to be called “The! Scholar's rain 
His first play will be Cymbeline, which is nearly com. 
pleted. A Winter's Tale will follow immediately 
These two plays are found to curiously illustrate each 
— and appear to have been written about the same 
ime, 





Aotices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices; 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

CeLeR et Avpax (“ Whene’er I see”).—The lines 
will be found in an old publication edited by Albert 
Smith and called The Man in the Moon. According to 
him, they were written in the visitors’ book at the 
Montanvert, La Flegére, or one of the places near 
Chamounix. They appear, however, to bear traces of 
“editing,” and are probably for the most part aitr- 
butable to the humourist himself. 

W. J. Brrew.— 

“ Each change of many-coloured life he drew, 

Exhausted worlds, and then invented new,” 
is from Dr. Johnson's Prologue on the Opening of 
Drury Lane Theatre. 

W. H. U. (‘ Address of Yorkshire Archeological and 
Topographical Journal”).—Apply to G. W. Tomlinson, 
F.8.A., The Elms, Huddersfield. 

R. Epecumse (“ So the struck eagle ”).—The passage 
in Aischylus from which these lines are taken occurs in 
the Fragments, Waller's imitation appears in his poem 
To a Lady singing a Song of his Composing. 

G. Exuis (“The Pig-faced Lady”’).—See Chambers's 
Book of Days, vol. ii. p. 255, and “ N, & Q.,” 2 8, xi, 
496 ; 5t 8. iii, 160, 200. 

J. W. Skevixeton (“ Hulme Family ”),—Received; 
shall appear shortly, 

Rvusticus (“ F.S.A.”).—The candidate must be pro 
posed and seconded by Fellows of the Society. Some 
accomplishment in archeological studies may now be 
regarded as an indispensable preliminary to election. 

Donatp Deasiz (“ Grabam Family ”).—Received; 
will appear. 

Corriczapum.—P, 452, col, 2, 1. 20 from bottom, for 
“boose”’ read Losse. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 2), 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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